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CHAPTER V.—[coytinvEp.] 








As Sebastian was following the gitanilla into 
the tent, he was stopped by the manager, who 
extended his hand. 

“No admittance behind the scenes during the 
hours of performance,” said the showman. 

Juanita turned quickly, and giving the man- 
ager such a push that he nearly lost his feet, took 
Sebastian by the hand and hurried him under the 
canvass. Then, still leading him, she conducted 
him past a cloth screen which shut out the exhi- 
bition from view, and led him into a narrow 
space which served as a dressing-room and was 
crowded with all sorts of litter and frippery. Here 
she made him sit down beside her on a rude 
bench, and clasping her little brown hands on his 
shoulder, examined his featurés eagerly and 
curiously. 

“You are changed,” she said, at lat—“ but 
changed for the better. You were a mere boy 
when we parted, and now yon are quite a man, 
and a very handsome one. Now tell me where 
you have been, and what you have been doing.” 

“Some other time, Juanita,” answered the 
gipsey. “I have been a soldier and a sailor.” 

“ And what are you now ?” asked Juanita. 

” replied Sebastian, with a 





“A gipsey king, 
scornful smile. 

“What! is Magdalena dead?” cried Juanita, 
with a start. 

“ Dead, and the green grass growing over her.” 

“She was very kind to me,” said Juanita, 
thoughtfully—“ and I was very ungrateful. But 
it’s too late for regrets now.” 

“ How is it that I tind you here ?” 

“ Quien sabe? A love of change—a spirit of 
adventwe. An old fortune-teller of the tribe told 
me that I should see strange lands and rise to 
strange fortune. I saw no chance of realizing 
the dream in the woods and glens, and so I de- 
termined to leave on the first opportunity.” 

“ And when was that ?”’ 

“Tt came not long after. A circus-rider visited 
our camp to buy horses. He purchased the fleet- 
est horse in the camp—an Arab foal that we had 
reared, and when he rode away, the child of the 
desert carried double.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Only that I jumped up behind the saddle, 
and he was too polite to set me down again.” 

“You loved him then ?” 

“Not a bit of it—but I made believe I did, and 
But I 
laughed in his face when he reminded me of his 
promise. He did not break his heart about it, 
but he broke his neck shortly afterwards. I re- 
mained with the company he belonged to some 
months, the star the ring—and then I 
for I was ambitious.” 

“ Pitiful ambition!” 

“ Well—there’s excitement in it, and excite- 
ment 


he thought I was going to marry him. 


rider of 
learned the rope, 


is the breath of my nostrils, 


under bonds to this fellow Oviedo for a year.” 
“ Those bonds must be cancelled.” 

“Why so?” 

I ne 
“Can you do better for me!” 

“Yes.” 

“ What do vou propose to do with me ?” 
“To 


“ Because vd you elsewhere.” 


place you 
Cadiz 
“Tn what capacity ?” 
© Asa lady’s maid.” 
“T thank you, brother, but I. prefer the rope.” 
“Pshaw! the lady I allude to is rich, and I 
dare say, Sut that is nothing. The 
house is full of gold and trinkets—do you under- 


generous. 


stand me ?” 
“ Perfectly,” 
“ Hear 
loved this lady.” 
“T told vou you were handsome, brother; I 


said the girl, clapping her hands. 
Juanita. I love, or rather 





me 


should think you must be irresistible.” 

“She does not think so,” replied Sebastian, 
cloomily 

*What!” 

“ She does not love me; vet for all that, one 
or the present, my pur- 
in the family. 
; have heaped 





dav she shall be mine fF 


pose is to make woe an 1 trouble 


They shall pay me fo 





ad 


upon mv he: 
I will explai 














INEZ ENCOUNTERING THE ——e AT 


Here they were interrupted by the entrance of 
Senor Oviedo. Juanita sprang to her feet with 
flashing eyes. 

“What do you mean by intruding here un- 
ushered ?” she inquired. 

“Mighty well—and a—mighty well,” said the 
manager, who was in a towering passion. “ You 
do well to assume that tone—I like your impu- 
Question for question. What do you 
mean by introducing company into the tent in 
defiance of my rules and regulations ?”’ 

“What do you mean, ” cried Sebastian, 
“by using that tone to a lady who is under my 
protection ?” 

“Lady! and protection! I like that, too,” 
said the manager. “ This girl is my servant, and 
I tell you I shall address her in whatever tone I 
please. Put that in your pipe and smoke it, 
young gentleman.” 

“ And let me tell you, Master Showman,” said 
Sebastian, “that unless you mend your manners, 
and that right speedily, Ill crop your ears close 
to your head, and make you a greater natural 
curiosity than ever you exhibited—inasmuch as 
an ass without an ear is an unparalleled mon- 
strosity.”” 

“In my own tent! under my own canvass!’ 
spluttered the manager, choking with passion. 

“ Silence, rascal !” “And if 
you would save your ears, down on your knees 
to this young lady, and apologize !” 

“ Apologize!” cried the manager. “ Sir, I 
never made an apology in my life—except to ex- 
cuse the anaconda when he was indisposed, or to 
account for the melancholy of the ostrich on one 
occasion, when that indiscreet bird had devoured 


dence. 


sir, 


said the gipsey. 


an extra allowance of gravelstones and ten-penny 
nails.” 
“You will, however, now express your regrets 


| to this lady for having addressed her in a tone no 


Tam now | 


in the family of a lady in | 


' her away. 


gentleman ever uses to the sex.” 
The manager eyed the intruder, from head to 
foot, meas 


angry expression of his eye, and then plumping 


red his thews and sinews, noted the 


down on his knees in the tan, begged the Senorita 


Juanita, who was almost suffocated with laughter, 
to pardon his impetuosity. This done, he rose 
to his feet, shaking his head sorrowfully, as he 
contemplated the 
tights. 

“ That will do,” 


sir, since you have 


said Sebastian. ‘“ And now, 


plain the purport of my visit. I have come to 

remove my sister from the contaminating associ- 

ations by which she is surrounded here.” 
“What! she asked 


manager. 


is your sister ?” the 


“TL have that honor,” said the gitanilla, looking 
fondly at her brother. 

“ But, my dear sir, you can’t think of taking 
Why, 
the African anaconda.’ 

“ Were she as attractive as the child with two 
heads, she should leave,” 


she's as great an attraction as 


said Sebastian. 





“T shouldn't mind raising her salary, 
ated the manager. 

‘That would make no difference,” 
Sebastian. 

‘I think if permit me to have one 
word with her in private, I could change her de- 
termination and yours,” 


” insinu 
replied 
] 


you will 


said the manager. 





—< 





soiled knees of his spangled } 


lowered your tone, I will ex- | 








Hs | 


- ““Indalge him,” wibpene Danni, to her 
brother. “I am curious to hear what proposition 
he will make.” 

Sebastian consented to retire, and when the 
manager and the rope-dancer were alone, the 
former threw himself at the feet of his employée. 

“ Beautiful Juanita !’’ he exclaimed, “I could 
not lay bare my heart before your brother. But 
the time has come to make its most secret 
thoughts manifest. Hitherto you have regarded 
me as your manager—behold me in my true 
light as your lover.” 

“My lover!” cried Juanita, with an affected 
scream of surprise. “ Poor old fellow! I never 
suspected it.” 

“No—I feared to tell my love,” said the man- 
ager, whose sentimental confession jarred most 
oddly with his unsentimental appearance, for be 
was fat and bald-headed. “ But night and day 
your image has filled my thoughts. When I was 
exhibiting the anacondas, I was thinking of you; 
and when I was taking money at the door, I 
thought of the time when I could say, as I now 
do—be mine, share my glory, bear my name.” 

“ And dance on the rope for nothing,’’ inter- 
rupted Juanita. ‘That would be a bright idea 
—you'd save my salary.” 

“ What! do you decline my offer!” cried the 
manager, starting to his feet. ‘‘ Have you no 
ambition ?” 

“Not to be the 
van,” said the gitanilla, with a laugh. 
can come in now, Sebastian.” 

“ One word, relentless one,’’ said the manager, 
“Don’t breathe a word of the offer I have made.” 


“You 


“ Make yourself easy,” answered Juanita. 
will be silent.” 
“Well?” said Sebastian, returning to the 


apartment. 

“ We can’t agree on terms,” said the gitanilla, 
with a merry twinkle in her eyes. ‘“ Mr. Oviedo 
bid high, but I had rather go with you.” 

“ But there is one thing remaining to be set- 
tled,” said the manager. “‘ The senorita is under 
bonds. She forfeits a large sum if she breaks her 
engagement.” 

“Name the amount.” 

Oviedo mentioned a pretty high figure, ap- 
pealing to the gitanilla for a confirmation of his 
statement. 

Sebastian drew out a well-filled purse and 
counted out the money. The manager received 
it with a rueful face he had never before exhibited 
under similar circumstances 

“ And now you are free,’ 
dressing his sister, “ when shall you be ready to 
Start 

“ This moment—I have only a few things to 


and 


* said Sebastian, ad- 


” 


get together in a bundle, to change my 


dress.”’ 


“‘T have a horse hard by,”” replied Sebastian, 


“and by the time you are ready I shall be 
here . 

He was as good as his word. In afew minutes 
he appeared at the tent m mounted ona fiery and 





ese limbed Andalusian horse. Juanita *prang 











up behind, and waved an adieu to the 
manager. A tear was in his eve and a chokir 
in his throat, not the heart-break of love, hat es 
disappointment of avarice He watched the 





singular pair till they were out cht, and then 





mistress of a travelling cara- | 


«“y) 


THE CHURCH DOOR. 


. 
re-entering the tent, vented his vengeance on an 
unhappy boy who had crept under the canvass. 
We vhall see no more of the worthy showman 
of Aranza, for our story deals with more stirring 
characters. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A DEED OF CHARITY. 


Tue beautiful Inez, of whom we cannot bear 
long to lose sight, was a faithful devotee of the 
church to which she belonged. While some 
others attended divine service to display their 
dresses, to attract admiration, or further their 
worldly projects, the merchant's daughter forgot 
not the high purpose for which the altar was 
reared and the spire taught to pierce the sky. 
Modestly attired and closely veiled, with her 
prayer-book in her hand, accompanied by her old 
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“ Not an erring one, I trast.” 


“No, no—do not misconstrue me. Have pa 
tience and T will tell you all. 1 am a foundling 


When 
quite young I was taken by a strolling maneger 


I never knew father nor mother’s care 
and taught to dance upon the rope I 
timid child, lady, 
master employed the lash incessantly 
“The lash! ona child!” cried Inez. 
“1 could the 


wounds,” stranger. 


was a 


and to overcome my fears, my 


old 


was 


show cicatrices of 
the “Yes—tI 
lashed like a horse or a dog, and so in time I 


vou 


said 


feared the whip more than I did the perils to 
But as I grew obter I 
realized there were other than physical perils 
1 learned 


which T was exposed. 


attendant on my unhappy profession. 


| that the world desjiises those who mintster to its 


pleasures. They crown us with flowers, they 
madden us with applause, but when the music 
has ceased, when the wreaths have withered, 


; when the tinsel dress is laid aside, what are we 


expressed by many coarsely and rudely. 
| Strive no longer, and here I must end my bricf 


duenna, Donna Louisa, she daily paid her devo- | 
tions at the shrine, kneeled reverently on the | 


pavement by the side of beggar and seamstress, 
and as the Latin chant rose and rolled among 
the arches overhead, felt her soul lifted as on 
wings higher than the works of man, to those 
regions the glories of which are vouchsafed only 
to the eye of faith. Her spirit was brighter and 
happier for their daily devotions. 
need of the confessional, for her heart was as 


She had no 


pure as the snow on the summit of the lone si 
erra, that looks only to heaven and has nota 
taint of earth. 

One morning, as, in the calm mood that al- 


ways followed her devotions, she descended the | 


steps of the church, she came upon a female 
Iving almost prostrate on the marble slabs, her 
long black locks falling dishevelled round the 
hidden face. To pause, to speak to the stranger, 
to inquire kindly into her condition, were the in- 
stant acts of Inez. 

[SEE ENGRAYING.] 

The gentle touch and the 
had their effect. The prostrate 
herself and displayed a vouthful face, 
and wan with m 

“Lady,” 


to waste your time and words on one so wretched 


sympathetic voice 
woman raised 


but pallid 





ry. 
said the stranger, “ why do you pause 


and forlorn as I am?” 





Jecause you are wretched and forlorn,” said 
Inez, gently. 

‘Iwas dropping asleep—the last sleep that 
makes an end of all of our cares,” said the 
stranger. “T sought to enter the church, but my 
strength failed me. To die att he altar’s foot, 
methinks, were pleasant.” 


‘Why . you speak of dying—you eo 3 
Alas! la nes have not tasted food for four- 


and-twenty hours 


oung v” 





What! starving! 
bright Cadiz!” 
“May vou never know 


world we live in, ladv! 


here 


in our beantiful and 





thirst were beter than wie 





that heset me—lut it is 


of hr 





! r, and so voung, too 

‘Pat are nuna to work?” 

‘Tam now Bn: wt T was able to work it 
was refused nm IT was asked for references and 
recommendations—}I ha? none to give.” 


* Tlow so ?”” 


* Becanse I had led a wild, wandering lif.”” 





but Pariahs and outeasts ? They prepare for us 
the bitter cup of shame and degradation. So 
ciety spurns us, and when the roses have faded 
from our cheeks and the love-light from our eves, 
refuse to do their office, 
pital.” 


when our limbs they 





point us to the poor-house and the ho 
“Tt is sad to think of,” 
“ These ideas forced themselves upon my mind 


said Inez 


” 


as I grew up,” continued the stranger, “and the 
warnings and counsels of a good priest came to 
He told me IT was in the path 
of perdition, and IT believed him. I cannot tell 
you with what a sickened heart I mounted the 
I could no longer smile upon the public 
and they ceased to smile upon me. One night I 
fled. Alas! I found it a hard thing to live. I 
wandered from door to door, but no one would 
receive me. I saw distrust in all faces ; heard it 


confirm my fears, 


rope. 


T can 


and troubled career if no good Christian takes 
pity on me.” 

“Courage! cried Inez, taking the wanderer 
by the hand. “ You shall not die. 
she said, turning to her duenna, “take my purse 


Here, Louisa,” 


Hurry as fast as yon can to yonder posada, and 
get me some wine and bread.’”’ 

“ Be careful, dear Indy,” 
tious “ There 


whispered the can- 


duenna. are many impostors 
abont, and for my part, I don’t exactly like the 
looks of this woman.” 

“ Away!” cried Inez. “I will only listen to 
my heart, and that telle me what to do.” 

While the duenna was gone upon her errand, 
the 
and supporting her head, 


words of consolation in her sweetest tones. 


Inez sat down 
sufferer, 


on church-steps beside the 
whispered 
The 
old woman seemed to be gone an age, but she 
had back at 
last with the refreshments for which she had been 


rally made good speed, and came 


sent. Inez moistened the bread with the wine, 


In 


npon 


and the wanderer partook of it with avidity 
a little time 
Her 


her swarthy 


it wrought a wonderful effect 
her. 
to 


a faint color returned 


cheek, and r 


brightened, 





eve 


herself, she 





ising 
poured forth her gratitude in rapid and eloquent 
phrases. 

“ Do you think,’ 


you are able to move now ¢ 


asked Inez, anxiously, “ that 


Donna Louise and 
I wil! help vou, and I live not far from here.”’ 
“What! is there a shelter for me so near at 
hand?” cried the “Yes, 
your kindness gives me even more stre 
taken 


go with vou 


wanderer. dear lady— 





gth than 





the food and wine I have 


help, I shall be able 


By heaven's 


to 
’ 


She rose to her fect, not without difficulty, and, 
supported by her new formed friends, moved 
slowly along the street. In dae time, they reached 


the merchant's house, where conducted her 


they 





mber, and, 


proteg 





aiding her to undress, assieted her toe bed 
“May 
said the wanderer 


“Speak not o 





ard you for your kindness,” 





snid Inez, gently. “DT have 





but done my d 
ve » stranger, pressing her 
‘ poor M y in will not he angrateful.”’ 





™ y ou are ¢ iNew ! then?” 








“Te is the onts ’ answered the 
stranger 
“Try and compoee rourself to sleep.” enie t? 
kind-hearted Inez * Diemisve all care freen roa 
mind, and remember that you have found ie 
and a friend 
The stranger, when she wae left alone, rnied 
herself in hed and looked aroand her Corre ite 
» brilliant mirror reflected her atures, Pictures 
g upon the walls, flowers bloomed ‘ 
window; everything Rhetokened elevan j 
fort A canning sna red wer ber 





” . 
vi I vk ote 

a week Pwhall rez ae 
sce that T shall he peted 
Brat f mw play my cards wel! 


Fr 
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has a shrewd eye and looks like one not easily 
imposed on—but this Donna Inez is all impulse 
No wonder Sebastian was taken 
with her charms.” 

With these thoughts the gitanilla, for of course 
the reader has discovered that the adventuress 
was no other than Juanita, composed herself to 
sleep. 

In the meantime the merchant, on his retu n- 
ing from business, had been informed by his 
daughter of what she had done. He himself 
might have been more wary about introducing a 
stranger into his household, but whatever his 
dauvhter did was right in his eyes ; and he ac- 
cordingly made no objection. It was decided 
that when Magdalena, as she called herself, had 
recovered, she should be invited to fulfil the due 
ties of lady’s maid to the fair Inez, and thus 
lighten the old duenna of some of the duties 
which had begun to be burthensome to her years. 
No one in that household suspected how danger- 
ous a character had been intréduced into the little 
family circle. 


and innocence. 





CHAPTER VIL. 
UNFORESEEN EVENTS. 


Time glided rapidly by with the household of 
the merchant of Cadiz. Magdalena, recovering 
health, spirits, and the glow of youth and beauty, 
succeeded in ingratiating herself with every mem- 
ber of the family. Her assiduity and promptitude 
commended her to the favorable regard of her 
young mistress ; her respectful attentions to the 
head of the family impressed him favorably, while 
her reverence for age and her attention to the 
offices of religion completely won the heart of the 
old duenna, who often assured Donna Inez that 
she had done well in obeying the dictates of her 
heart in affording protection to the youthful 
stranger. 

Yet it was not all sunshine with this little 
household. Alvarez often came home with a 
clouded brow. Sometimes he held private con- 
sultations with the old duenna, who acted as 
housekeeper, and these were always followed by 
some change in the administration of their do- 
mestic affairs. Thus the number of servants was 
reduced, and while plenty still reigned at the 
table, the dishes were no longer so numerous and 
costly. Then the merchant sold his carriage- 
horses, retaining only Inez’s pet. The young 
lady missed some of the costly silver plate, and 
finally, the increasing gloom and low spirits of 
her father convinced her that some secret trouble 
was gnawing at his heart. One day, when he 
came home more dispirited than usual, and sank 
heavily into a seat in her boudoir, she drew a 
little stool to his side, and sitting down, took both 
his hands in hers, and looking up in his face, 
said : 

“Dear father, you are unhappy; some mis- 
fortune has chanced, and you are unkind enough 
to conceal it from your child.” 

“ Nothing—nothing new has happened, my 
child,” said Alvarez, but the nervous twitching 
of the muscles of his face belied the forced calm- 
ness of his tone. 

“T am more convinced than ever that some- 
thing has happened,” said Inez. “ Ah, sir, you 
little know my heart, if you think it can rest 
easily under this concealment. If sorrow has 
befallen you, where can you find consolation and 
sympathy if not in the heart of your daughter ? 
And do not think that because I have been too 
tenderly and kindly nurtured, that I lack courage 
to bear ill news. You can only wound my heart 
and distress it by withholding your contidence. 
Remember that sorrow shared loses half its sting.” 





The merchant pressed his trembling lips to his 
daughter’s forehead, and stroking her long silken 
tresses, said : 

“IT would gladly have made a confidant of 
you, Inez, but I feared to wring your young heart. 
Yet, sooner or later, the truth must come out— 
and perhaps you had better hear it now and from 
my own lips. Inez, dear Inez—the time may 
come, before long, when you will be the daughter 
of a poor man.” ; 

“Ts that all?” answered Inez, gaily. 
that is nothing.” 

“You little know what you say,” said the 
merchant. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before, sir? You 
forget that you have loaded me with jewels. I 
care nothing for the trinkets except as tokens of 
your affection—and I am sure of that in any 
event. They must be worth an immense sum.” 

“T would not rob you of a single gem,” said 
the merchant, with asigh. ‘* Besides, the time 
may come when they will be your only resource. 
Give me your word, that you will not dispose of 
them without my knowledge.” 

“Not if you insist upon it, dear father.” 

“1 do insist upon it,” said the merchant, earn- 
estly. “ And now, hear me. I am another ex- 
ample of the fatal thirst for inordinate wealth. I 
desired to be the richest merchant in Cadiz. So 

Tenlarged my operations, and increased in my 
risk. Hard times have come—I have lost unin- 
sured cargoes—men whom I trusted implicitly 
have failed—and I have been for a long time hard 
pressed for money. 


“Why, 


Still, if I am compelled to 
wind up my affairs, no one will suffer by my 
ruin. My creditors will be paid—but if Tam 
forced to do it now, I must begin the world anew. 
To do this, I have yet a reserved fund—a small 
resource. A little capital in money and jewels, 
a sacred deposit, is locked up in the safe of my 
chamber in this house.” J 

** Then I do not see,” said Inez, “though of 
course I do not pretend to understand business, 
why you cannot, after cancelling your present 
engagements, continue your operations, though 
on a reduced scale.” 

* Not here—not in Cadiz,” said the merchant. 
“My pride forbids it. I had a thought of estab- 
lishing myself in America. But I could not 
bear the thought of removing you from your na- 
tive land.” 

“Why not, sir? We 


—we two are alone in the world, and wherever 


have no relatives here 


vou live will be the home of my heart.” 
i My darling,” said the merchant, pressing her 
hand atte: tionately, “ you cannot tell how much 
this expression of your courage aud devotion has 











relieved me. I see that you are entitled to my 
fullest confidence. I will therefore tell you all 
my plans. Years ago I had a partner and cor- 
respondent in New York, in the United States of 
America, Mr. Stanley Belmont, a gentleman of 
the noblest qualities that ever adorned the char- 
acter of a merchant. When our connection was 
dissolved, each of us had a fortune. He has con- 
tinued business on his own account subsequently. 
During the visit I made to America some years 
since, I found him in the midst of a commercial 
crisis, and on the eve of ruin. I was enabled to 
save him by advancing him capital, when he 
knew not where to obtain it. It was the turning 
point in his destiny, and that passed, Fortune 
ceased to frown on him. He was soon enabled 
to repay me my advances with interest, though 
he told me that nothing could ever cancel his in- 
debtedness to me. To this gentleman, therefore, 
I wrote, hinting at the possibility of my estab- 
lishing myself in New York. He himself has re- 
tired from active business, but has still kept up 
his relations with the commercial world. I have 
received the kindest possible reply to my com- 
munication. He urges me to make his house my 
home, and pledges himself to facilitate my pur- 
poses in every way.” 

“ Heaven bless him for it!’ said Inez. ‘“ Sure- 
ly, sir, with such a prospect before you, you have 
no reason for despondency.” 

“ Ah! Inez,” said the merchant, “you are 
young and hopeful, and cannot enter into the 
feelings of a man like me. If I were a dozen of 
years younger I could face my situation with a 
very different spirit. But when schemes so vast 
as mine have been foiled, when I find myself, 
after a life of toil, compelled to begin the world 
anew, to exile myself from my birthplace, to 
leave the ashes of the wife of my youth behind 
me, then it appears as if I were entering on a 
dark and dangerous future.” 

“ Abandon the project, then,” said Inez. “By 
your own showing, sir, you have enough left to 
be above want, why not pass the remainder of 
your days in rest and peace ?” 

“T could not remain and be happy, Inez,” 
said the merchant. “I should die of inaction. 
And then, here, where my ambition is known, 
where people have seen the splendors of my pros- 
perity, I could not endure to have the world look 
upon my changed fortunes.” 

“ Well, dear father,” said Inez, “ whatever you 

decide upon, remember that I am equal to either 
fate.” 
“You are a good, brave girl,” said the mer- 
chant, kissing her forehead as he took leave of 
her; “and in you I shall always find true sym- 
pathy and counsel.” 

The next day when the merchant came home, 
his daughter asked him, anxiously, how his 
affairs were going on. 

“They have not improved for the better,” was 
the reply. ‘“ Each day I hear of new losses. But 
I beg you will not distress yourself on my 
account ”” 

“T shall not distress myself,” said Inez—* but 
I must know how things stand, that I may do all 
in my power to relieve you. You must excuse 
me, for I must give directions for serving up the 
dinner.” 

“Let Donna Louise see to that,” said the 
merchant. 

“She has left our service,” answered Inez. 

“ Left our service !’”” 

“Yes, sir; you are aware that she has saved 
up a considerable sum, and has lately been anx- 
ious to retire and spend the remainder of her 
days with her relatives in Catalonia. She will 
come to take leave of us all to-morrow.” 

“ But,” said the merchant, “ she must not be 
allowed to leave us without a handsome present.” 

“T have provided for that,” said Inez.“ She 
is abundantly satisfied with my liberality.” 

“ But I have left you no money lately,” said 
the merchant, anxiously. ‘ Surely you have not 
disposed of any of your jewels.” 

“I promised you not to do so,” said Inez. 
“But Lhad another disposable piece of property.” 

“ What ?” 

“My horse,” replied the young girl. 

“ You have not sold Orelia ?”” 

“T have given up riding sikce our old groom 
was dismissed, and Orelia had ceased to be of 
use to me. Besides, we are to cross the water, 
and then I should have to part with my favorite.” 

The merchant sighed ; yet as he looked on the 
fair bright face of his daughter, he felt that sacri- 
tices cost her little effort. 

It was some nights after this that an event, 
wholly unexpected and calamitous, occurred. 
The merchant, aroused from a deep sleep at 
midnight, beheld a strange figure in his room. 
A lamp burning on the table revealed a tall 
figure standing near his safe, the iron door of 
which was flung wide open. Bewildered as he 
was with the suddenness of his awakening, he but 
obeyed an instinct in springing from his bed and 
siezing the intruder. 

*“ Villain!” cried the merchant, “ I have you.” 
And he shouted for help at the top of his voice. 
Once only—for the midnight intruder turned 
upon him and caught him by the throat. 

“ A whisper—a breath,” said the robber, “and 
you are a dead man.” 

The accents were unfamiliar and the face of 
the speaker was concealed by a mask. Com- 
pelled to silence by a gripe of iron, the merchant 
yet struggled, less to free himself than to un- 
mask the stranger. The latter perceived his 
object. 

“Is that your game, old man?” he cried. 
“Know you will fail in this as in all you have 
undertaken of late.” And as he spoke he hurled 
Alvarez from him with such violence that the 
merchant, striking his head against the wall, fell 
insensible. 

The first ery of her father and the noise of the 
struggle woke Inez, who occupied an adjacent 
room, and brought her flying into her father’s 
apartment. The first sight that met her eyes 
was the merchant lying on the floor bathed in 
blood. Smothering a despairing cry, she hastily 
temples. In a moment or two the wounded man 

came to his senses. After gazing wildly on his 





daughter, he suddenly pushed her away from him 
and started to his feet. 








“The safe! the safe!” he cried. 
—my jewels !” 

Inez followed him mechanically. With the 
exception of a few papers and one bag of gold, 


robber gone with his booty. In a few broken 
words, the merchant related the adventure. 

“ And now,” he said, sitting down and press- 
ing his hand to his head, “ this last stroke has 
brought us to the verge of ruin. The crash has 
come, and, save this small amount of gold and 
your jewels, Inez, we have nothing left in the 
world.” 

“But that is enough to take us to the new 
world,” said Inez. ‘ Your life has been spared 
—and we may yet hope for better times.” 


safe?” asked Alvarez. “ It was a patent lock— 
unique of its kind—and there was no duplicate to 
my key.” 

“And where did you keep the key ?” asked 
Inez?” 

“Secreted between my bed and the sacking at 
night—by day I took it with me. It never left 
me but once—and that was on that night week 
before last when I slept in the counting-room.” 

While he spoke, he turned down the bed, and 
there lay the key in the place where he had de- 
posited it on going to sleep. The lock of the 
safe was next examined, and was found not to 
have been tampered with. The bolt was shot 
back, and it had evidently been turned by a key 
that fitted exactly. The robbery was one of 
those dark mysteries of crime the secrets of which 
are rarely brought to light. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 

For many weeks after the unfortunate occur- 
rence just narrated, the merchant made frantic 
efforts to discover aclue to the robbery and to 
recover his property; but all in vain. In vain 
did he offer large rewards ; in vain did he stim- 
ulate the zeal of officials; time rolled on, and he 
was compelled to make up his mind that his loss 
was irretrievable. Meantime his affairs grew 
worse and worse; his credit tottered, and his 
creditors became pressing. At last, weary with 
fighting off the phe, he suspended pay- 
ment. To his creditors he abandoned everything 
—his stock of goods, his vessels, his warehouses, 
his house, his furniture. Though his assets fell 
short of his liabilities, his creditors unanimously 
gave him a discharge, well knowing that, if life 
were spared him, he would fill up the deficit, 
most of them willing to bear any loss accruing 
from the failure. Some even made him offers of 
pecuniary assistance, to enable him to resume 
business in a small way; but these were courte- 
ously declined, for the broken merchant had re- 
solved to try his fortune in America. His daugh- 
ter’s jewels, and a sum of money which she had 
accumulated, would more than cover all the 
expenses of the voyage; and Inez felt proud and 
happy in thus contrib’ . . toreinstate her father’s 
fortunes. Alvarez, too, had no scruples about 
seeking aid of his old friend Belmont, of New 
York, who, he knew, would be pained if he re- 
fused to have recourse to him. The palatial res- 
idence in the Calle de Henares had been aban- 
doned for humbler lodgings, where the merchant, 
with his daugl and Magdalena, awaited the 
sailing of the Volador, a fine brigantine, then 
loading for New York. 

And here we must say one word for Magda- 
lena. During all the domestic troubles of the 
Alvarez family, she had behaved admirably. 
Doing the work of two women, she was prudent, 
cheerful, kind and indefatigable, and proved her- 
self of such value to Inez, that the latter could 
not bear the idea of parting with her. On the 
eve of the voyage, however, Inez felt obliged to 
inform her that her father’s altered circumstances 
would not permit him to continue to pay her 
wages, and that therefore, however reluctant, 
they must leave her behind. 

“ Ah, lady,” said Magdalena, as the tears came 
to her black eyes, “how little you know me! 
Can I ever forget that you saved my life? and 
do you imagine that I serve you for money ?” 

“I did not do you the injustice to suppose you 
mercenary,” answered Inez, ‘‘ but I cannot con- 
sent to have your prospects blighted as well as 
ours. The utmost we could do for you would be 
to pay your passage to the new world.” 

“Tt is all L ask,” replied Magdalena. “ Had 
I means of my own, I would do it myself.” 

“In America,” continued Inez, “ we shall be 
partially dependent on friends; and you will 
have to look out for yourself.” 

“No matter; I shall be near you.” 

“Tf you insist upon it, my good girl, then 
you may go with us.” 

“Heaven bless your kind heart, lady, you 
have made me perfectly happy,” was the reply. 

Had the example and the kindness of Inez 
changed the wild nature of the gitanilla, extir- 
pated the seeds of evil in her heart, and turned 
it to the love of virtue? Or were these profes- 
sions prompted by hypocrisy, and uttered to 
mask a deep and subtle purpose? Time alone 
will solve this problem. 

But now, on the eve of departure for a new 
world and an untried life, a new misfortune 
came. The merchant fell sick. Overwork and 
trouble had undermined his constitution, and 
after struggling against the languor that crept 
over him, he was obliged to take to his bed. 

“Tr is nothing!” he said, with an effort to 
smile, as he caught the pained and anxious ex- 
pression of his daughter's face.“ The voyage 
will restore me. I was always fond of the water. 
A little rest will do me no harm before I sail.” 

But the next day he grew worse. 
high fever. A physician was called in, who 








course of the day. 
delirious. 
The next day he was no better. The fever 





procured water, and kneeling down, bathed his | 
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raged. Magdalena besought Inez to leave her 
father’s bedside and take rest, but the devoted 
daughter refused to leave her post. It was her 
hand that held ice to the barning forehead of the 
hand that lifted the cup to his 


Faith, hope and love sustained 


patient—her 

parched lips 

her in her vigils 
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the safe had been rifled of its contents, and the | 


“ But how could the villain have opened the | 
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“My gold | Still, in the darkness of the night, a dread 


came over her, the shadow of a coming sorrow 
What if her father 
were to die—if all the bright promises of a life 
beyond the sea were to bear no fruit for him * 
And then this terrible delirium! To see those 
eyes gaze upon, her without one ray of intelli- 
gence and recognition ! 

The sufferer talked incessantly. Sometimes 
of his youth, of his wooing—of his father and 
mother, of old friends long ago sleeping in the 
churchyard. his head ran on his 
pecuniary troubles, and by the hour together he 
would pour forth, in the most voluble manner, 
statements of figures and accounts, calculations 
of profit and loss, details of mercantile specula- 
tions. At other times, he fancied himself in 
possession of incalculable wealth, and then he 
would hold converse with architects, builders, 
gilders, sculptors, painters, gardeners, uphol- 
sterers, planning out some fairy palace with vast 
grounds, and entering into all the details of an 
establishment of Oriental magnificence. Thus, 
hour after hour, his fancies changed as the fever 
raged withia his veins, turned his blood to fire, 
and burned up the fountains of life within him. 

One day he woke less flushed and feverish 
than usual. 

“Tam cold,” said he. 

Inez hastened to heap the blankets over him. 

“Ts that you, daughter?” he asked. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“T have been asleep a long time. I should 
like to sit up, but I am too weak to stir.” 

“You have been very sick, father.” 

“Yes; I remember. And at an unlucky 
time. Is the Votador ready for sea?” 

“T have had no word from the captain lately.” 

He was silent for some time. 

“Inez,” he said at last, “come nearer to me. 
T am weak and ill.” 

“T trust you are getting better, dear father.” 

“Tt is not so difficult, afterall, to dic.” 

“Don’t speak of dying, father. You will be 
better on shipboard.” 

“T shall never go on shipboard, dearest. 
bound for a longer voyage.” 

“O, father !’” 

“Don’t cry, dearest! Your Heavenly Father 
will watch over you when I am gone.” 

“ Dear father, try to compose yourself to sleep 

ain.” 

“Let me speak on, Inez. When I am gone, 
do not remain here in Cadiz. You will require 
change of scene. Go to New York—go to my 
friend Belmont—tell him you are my daughter 
—no more will be necessary—teil him I thought 
of him, and remembered his kind offers to the 
last. Tell me we shall meet in a better world. 
Did you answer me ?” 

“T said nothing, father.” 

“T thought I heard a voice say—‘I am wait- 
ing for you.’ And it was his voice. 
near me still ?” 

“Tam here, father.” 

“ Give me your hand, Inez. 
Let me feel your lips. 
dear daughter !” 

“Father!” cried Inez, in a fright—for the 
hand she held was cold as ice, and the face she 
had so lately kissed was grown stern and rigid. 

The wild scream she uttered brought Mag- 
dalena to her side. The girl gently withdrew her 
mistress from the bedside. 

“He is no more,”’ said she. 

“Dead!” cried Inez. “ Dead! the kindest, 
best of fathers!) O, my heart! it is broken!” 
And she flung herself weeping on the bed. 

She was removed by gentle violence from the 
chamber of death. Then came the hurried prep- 
arations for the final separation—the priests with 
taper and cross—the undertaker’s men with 
shroud and coffin—lastly the funeral services in 
the church, the chant for the dead, the final 
closing of the stone over the grave. 

That night, as she sat in, her lonely lodging, 
stunned by her bereavement, with Magdalena 
seeking to rouse her, the door of the room 
opened, and a rough-looking but good-humored 
seafaring man presented himself. 

“Tbeg pardon for intruding, lady, but my 
name is Ramirez, captain of the brigantine yon- 
der. Everything’s aboard, the breeze is fair, 
and we wait only for you.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Inez, springing to her feet, 
“take me anywhere. There is nothing to bind 
me to Spain now—only a grave—and I will 
come to be laid there myself one of these days.” 

“Take my arm, madam,” said Magdalena. 

“ This way, ladies,” said the captain. “ My 
boat is at the pier. Forgive my hurrying your 
motions, but I had no choice left. My owners 
are imperative.” 

They soon reached the pier and embarked. In 
the bright moonlight four sturdy seamen, bend- 
ing to their oars, pulled them out to the 
brigantine. 


which she could not dispel. 


Sometimes 


I'm 


You are 


I cannot see you. 
You were ever a kind, 





[To BE CONTINVED.| 
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FROLIC OF FOOTE. 

This celebrated humorist, while educating at 
Worcester College, Oxford, found inthe head of 
it, Dr. Gower, a highly suitable subject for one 
of his droll devices. Observing that the rope of 
the chapel bell was allowed to hang near the 
ground, in an open space where cows were some- 
times kept for he night, he suspended a wisp of 


| hay to it, and the consequence was that some 


one of the animals never failed to seize the hav 
before morning, and so produced a most unsea- 
sonable and mysterious ringing of the bell. A 


| solemn consultation took place for the elucidation 


of the portentous circumstance ; and (ower 
having undertaken, with the sexton, to sit up all 
night forthe purpose of catching the delinquent, 
disclosed the nature of the jest by pouncing out 


| upon the poor cow, and had the hearty laugh of 


thought it necessary to repeat his visit in the | 
That night Alvarez was 


| all Oxford to reward him for his pains.— 
He had a | 


Examiner. 
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MUNIPFICENCE. 

Mr. William Euston of Charleston, S. C., 
who died recently, was worth from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, He leaves all the income of his 
estate, real and personal, to his widow, having no 
heirs, charged, however, with the payment of cer- 
tain bequests and annuities to relatives. After 
the life-interest of the widow, and the reversion or 
lapse of the several charges mentioned, the whole 
estate is given in trust.to the city of Charleston, 
for the establishmentand support of a retreat for 
aged indigence, under certain conditions, one of 
which is the building of cottages for the use of 
the poor, free of expense.—( ourer 


THE MATERIAL OF PAPER. 
Dr. R. H. Collver, in a communicat to the 
Journal of the So ety of Arte explains his 
method of converting material into paper. No 
pressure is required in the apparatus where the 
materials are treated, The steam is yenerated in 
a separate boiler under a pressure of SO to 40 
pounds only. It there, by a suitable Apparatus, 
is superheated and conveved to the materials 
The application of 400 degrees ot heat to the 
alkaline saturated material will cause the silica to 
be removed in an incredibly short space of 
His great po iple is that the moment the 
is removed from straw and other raw substances 
they will produce equally as good, and no doubt 
a much stronger paper, than rags. He does not 
think that the increased use of straw in the man- 
ufacture would to any extent enhance the price 
of that article. The mills will, of course, re. 
by to be adapted to the use and treatment of 
this raw material. The machinery of all other 
branches has been made to undergo such ¢ hanges 
by improvements in the mode of manufacture, 
and, in thirty years, the machinery and appli- 
ances of the cotton mills has undergone a com- 
plete revolution trom the same cause. The 
ie ag og must follow in the same wake 
‘nder his system Dr. Collver believes that 
“ megass,” or the refuse of the sugur-cane, as 
well as straw, would be available; and the quan- 
tity of it to be had is enormous, Out of these 
materials a paper would be made of great 
strength and durability. The only use of this 
sugar-cane refuse is the application of the ashes 
to the fertilizing of the soil for the ensuing crop 
Its only value in this respect lies in’ the he: 9 
which can be supplied to the sugar-growers pure 
from the country in return for their cane retuse. 
Dr. Collyer has some specimens of paper made 
from the megass, which are of the best quality, 
and of much greater strength than the papers 
now made for writing and printing purposes, 








-—-- 2c] -- 
A RUSSIAN DUEL. 

A letter from St. Petersburgh, of the 22d of 
April, says: “ The St. Petersburgh papers an- 
nounced lately, without giving any other infor- 
mation, that Lieutenant Meyendortf, of the 
Horse Guards, and a student of the University 
named Demidoff, were to be tried by court-mar- 
tial for having fought a duel. As much has been 
said about this duel, 1 must tell you the partic- 
ulars. Baron Meyendortt, son of the emperor's 
first equerry, was ata grand ball given by Count 
Borgh. M. Demidott, nephew of the husband 
of the Princess Mathilde, was likewise there. 
He is immensely rich, and gives himself airs 
which are by no means agreeable to his com- 
rades. M. Demidort¥ was speaking in a very 
loud voice in very disparaging terms to the 
Princess Galitzen of an absent person. The 
Baron de Meyendorff, though at a distance, 
heard him, and politely requested him to cease 
to speak ill of one of his friends. M. Demidotf 
replied that he would speak as he pleased, with- 
out any apology to M. Meyendorfl. ‘The latter 
told him again to desist, and at the same time 
the Princess Galitzen said to M. Demidoff, ‘Are 
you afraid ? Now is your time to show yourself.’ 
M. Demidoff then “challenged Baron Meyen- 
dorff. They fought the next day with pistols, at 
fifteen — The signal had not been given 
when M. Demidoff fired and missed his antag- 
onist. The baron then said to him: “ Last night 
you were impertinent, and to-day you have 
proved youn to be deficient in both honor and 
courage.’ He then fired and shot M. Demidoff 
in the leg. The affair made great noise; the 
emperor heard of it, and commanded that the 
duellists should be tried by court-martial.”— 
London Herald. 





—_——-_— > 
HOW TO BOIL EGGS. 

Mr. Lightfoot Lee was exceedingly particular 
in boiling his eggs, which he was accustomed to 
say required more discretion than any other 
branch of the great art of cookery. The prepur- 
ations for this critical affair were always made 
with due solemnity. First, Mr. Lee sat with his 
watch in his hand, and the parlor door, as well 
as all the other doors, down to the kitchen, wide 
open. At the parlor door stood Juba, his oldest, 
most confidential servant. At the end of the hall 
leading to the kitchen, stood Pomp, the coach- 
man ; at the foot of the kitchen stairs stood Ben- 
jamin, the footman; and Dolly, the cook, was 
watching the skillet. 

“Tt boils,” cried Dolly. 

“Tt boils,” said Benjamin. 

“Tt boils,” said Pompey, the great, and, 

“Tt doils,” said Juba, Prince of Numidia. 

“Put them in,” said Mr. Lee. 

© Pat them in,”’ said Juba. 

“ Put them in,” said Pomp, and, 

“Put them in,” cries Dolly, as she dropped 
the eggs into the skillet. Exactly a minute and 
a half afterward, by his stop watch, Mr. Lee 
called out “ Done ;”’ and done was repeated from 
mouth to mouth, as before. The perfection of 
the whole process consisted in Dolly's whipping 
out the eggs in half a second from the last echo 
of the critical “ done.”—J/. A. Paulding. 

wee + —— 
A NEW REVOLVER. 

We saw this morning, says the Washington 
States of the 23d ult., a revolver similar in ap- 
pearance to Colt’s, but really altogether ditlerent 
in many respects. It is the invention of Mr 
William H. Bell, of this city, and rivals even 
Joselyn’s pistol in point of simplicity of construc- 
tion. The lock consists of but four pieces—the 
trigger, check, slide, and cylinder driver. The 
latter, which in Colt’s consists of two springs, is 
in this a solid piece attached to the hammer. The 
caps used are the common wafer cap, and are 
introduced into atube running through the centre 
of the cylinder, and where as many as seventy- 
five at a time can be deposited. By avery simple 
contrivance, each cap is held up directly in front 
of the hammer when the latter is drawn back, and 
which strikes with neverfailing accuracy ; by the 
movement of a spring all communication with 
the cap box is cut off, and even a child may 
handle the pistol without danger. The arm is 
very neat, and may be manufactured at compar- 
atively small cost, although but a single one has 
yet been made. 





—— Oo — 
THE SELF-SUFFICIENT STUDENT. 


One of the foreign literary journals tells a story 
of one of the most courteous of librariane who 
found it in the course of his duty to place before 
a self-sufficient inquirer a manusenpt record sx 
centuries old, to the study of which the bistoncal 
student at once betook himself. After watching 
the scholar for awhile, the good-natured librarian 
fancying he saw him perplexed, kindly offered 
his assistance. The offer was declined, 
assurance that the reader was quite eqnal to the 
erabbed and cabalistic characters before him. “J 
am happy," said the librarian, “to hear of an 
efimency which I do not pretend to question 
Allow me, however, to remark that for the lost 
hour vou have been trring to read a document 
which you have place! before you wpsede down ! 





with an 
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NAPOLEON AND LIBERTY 





“Do you suppose I am t hing in Italy 
said Bonaparte in Milan, ir to secure the 
greatness of the lawyers of the Directory—the 
Carnots and the Barrases’ 1) Ou supreme that 


it is to found a Repub What en idea A 
republic of 30,000,000 of soale!—with our man 
ners, our views! How i it poserble! It ae a 
chimera with which the bres people are he 
witched, but which will pase away like eo many 


others. They want glory. the gratification of 
their vanity. Bat, liberty 
| anything about it. “—.Sear 


they don't enderstand 
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[Written for The Flag of our Cnion.] 
TO MARTIBE. 


BY W. L. ATHEKTON. 


Come home to me! 
I've watched for thee, 
And my heart is weary with waiting long; 
The moonlight falls 
On our cottage walls, 
But I hear not, as erst, thy familiar song 


Have I watched in vain? 
Shall I never again 
Hear thy light, quick step on our cottage floor? 
Will thy soft, low voice 
Make our hearts rejoice, 
And thy presence cheer us, nevermore? 


Will thy footsteps free 
Never stray with me, 
To gather bright flowers to wreathe thy brow? 
Loop up thy hair, 
With its ringlets tair. 
For thou art a wife, and a mother, now! 


Let thy baby rest, 
As now, on thy breast: 
Thou mayst look on her with a mother’s pride; 
And thy fond eyes gaze 
Ou the noble face 
Of him who now walks by thy side. 


He is good and true— 
0, joy to you! 
Though you have left us, our sister-band : 
We may never tell, 
For we loved thee well, 
How we miss at home thy busy hand. 


Tet the little bird, 
Who thy glad voice heard, 
And flew from heaven to cheer thy home; 
Let her leave a place, 
For each loved one’s face, 
In thy heart, when the olden memories come. 


Let no care-cloud now 
Hover over thy brow, 
For care makes wrinkles, people say ; 
But sunshine shed 
Round Joshua’s head, 
Thy smiles will brighten the darkest day. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


IV A TERRIBLE SCRAPE! 
— OR, — 
The Perils of mixing in Good Society abroad. 


BY A SUFFERER! 


“Fiery on the knave!” 


Roi!” —“ Contute’l 
Hemmell!” “Six to four on the queen!” “ El 
Rey—el Rey por Io!” “‘Kopton—kopton !”” 

Such was the perfect Babel of sounds which 
saluted my ears as I entered the green-room of 
the Hotel de France, at Brussels, where in the 
course of my travels—no matter how many years 
ago—I had decided to remain for a few weeks, to 
rest myself ere I proceeded on my journey. The 
speakers, as will be perceived, were of all nations, 
English, Americans, French, Italians, Germans, 
Spaniards, and even Greeks—as the last speaker 
gave me to understand—and each was speaking 
his own language, and at the same time mixing 
with it phrases from all the various tongues of 
Europe, in incomprehensible confusion. Babel 
of sound! Why, the confusion of tongues at 
the Tower of Babel was nothing to it—for lan- 
guage when first divided, was not split into so 
many different dialects as it is at present 

I confess it—the green-room at the Hotel de 
France was a noted gambling saloon, fi d 
by all the ¢seroes in the Belgian metropolis, who 
took alike pleasure and profit every night in the 
week, in wheedling and plucking all the young 
strangers with money in their pockets, that visit- 
ed the city, and were foolish enough to trust 
themselves and venture their money in this fash- 
ionable den of iniquity. 

I, however, had not gone there to play ; for, in 
the first place, I had no money to spare, and 
secondly, I had faithfully promised my anxious 
parents before I left home, that on no account 
would I play in a public gambling house, nor 
risk my small funds at all to an extent that could, 
in case of loss, possibly inconvenience me. 

The place was well worth a visit at any rate, 
if only for the sake of studying the various 
traits of character, and the different phases of 
humanity on an occasion when the wits of every 
one present were sharpened, and the several 
passions excited to the utmost, and yet, at the 
same time kept under forcible control. The old 
and the young, the gray-beard steeped in every 
species of iniquity, and the youth, as yet inno- 
cent, but placing himself in the way of tempta- 
tions that he would find it impossible to resist ; 
the aged sharper, who for fifty years had lived 
by his wits, and on the follies and weaknesses of 

mankind, and the young heir to a rich estate, 
which he bid fair to lose ere yet he had well be- 
gun to enjoy it, were all there gazing upon the 
cards and dice, and watching the various chances 
of the games, as if gambling were the chief end 
of man, and cards and dice the only things wor- 
thy the attention of a rational being. Despair, 
hope, exultation, rage, cunning—all the different 
passions in all their various stages might be stud- 
ied in the countenances of those who stood at 
the tables, watching every revolution of the 
wheel, every turn or cut of the cards, every mo- 
tion of the croupers, as if not their fortunes 
alone but their very lives depended upon the 
chances then and thus pending—and perhaps 
such was imiced the case! But why attempt to 
describe the unhallowed scenes that pass in re- 


“ Mot je murque le 
vostro pointol!’? “ Hein, 





view before the frequenters of the gambling sa- 
loon? It has been described sufficiently often, 
and with no good result, for when the infatuation 
of play has seized upon any unhappy individual, 
all the advice or caution in the world is lost upon 
him, and lucky imleed is he, if he eseape un- 
As T have ob 
served, I had dronped in merely to look on, and 
My soul sickened, 


scathed, or even short of ruin. 


I soon wearied of the scene. 


and I was on the point of wit 








sent, as follows : 

“Te is pitiful 
ge wasting time and moner 
nicht after night; and 
giving loose to the unbridled 





was addressed by a gentleman p 


“ This is a sad sight,” he said 





to see rational bei 





and hea in this way, 








worse stil!, too ofter 





Inst for gain, until conscience is smothered, and 


every noble attribute of humanity is stifled.” 





frawing, when I | 








moralizer, who, though he spoke English per- 
fectly well, was, as I had already perceived by 
| his accent, neither English nor American. 

He was a man of forty or forty-tive years of 
age, tall and athletic in form, and with a very 


| 
| 


“Yes,” said I, turning my head to look at the | 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR 


cities and towns of importance on the continent 
of Europe, in such a manner as to prove to me 


that they must have been great travellers. I re- 


| mained an hour in the room, and before I took 


! dignified presence and handsome features. From | 


| his attire, I suspected that he was a military 
| officer, not that he wore any military trappings— 
| other than a small slip of red ribbon at his 
breast, marking him a chevalier of some order, 
but he wore his coat buttoned to the throat, dis- 
playing his figure to perfection, and besides, he 
carried himself with a certain jaunty air which is 
often seen in military men; for the rest, his 
manners and appearance equally betokened the 
gentleman. 

“ You don’t play,” he said, in response to my 
brief reply to his remarks. 

“No, I merely dropped in to look on. I have 
already seen enough, and was on the point of 
leaving when you addressed me.” 

“I’m glad to hear it. Play is the bane of 
young men, and it is dangerous even to breathe 








} Wh ” 
the atmos] of ag ig saloon. 
Notwith ling the gentl ly manner in 


which he spoke, there was an appearance of pat- 
ronage in this last remark which did not please 
me. Young men are not fond of receiving ad- 
vice from strangers, unasked, and are apt to fan- 
ey that they are able to take care of themselves. 

“ You are a stranger in this city?” he contin- 
ued, perceiving that I made no reply. 

“Yes. Lonly arrived yesterday.” 

“And I also am a stranger, though I have 
been in Brussels for some weeks. You are from 
England?” 

“No, from the United States.” 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “I once visited New 
York ; but you will have judged that I am neither 
English nor American. Iam from Italy.” 

“ You speak English with remarkable fluency 
and accuracy,” said I, perceiving that he awaited 
my reply. : 

“So—so. Iam atolerable linguist. There 
are few languages spoken in Europe with which 
Tam unacquainted.” 

I moved toward the door. 

“At what hotel do you stop?’ asked the 
stranger, advancing ut the same moment. 

“ At the Hotel Bruxelles.” 

“JT, also. If you do not object, we will walk 
together.” 

I could not reasonably object, though I had 
been warned not to put too much confidence in 
the advances of persons with whom I was unac- 
quainted. But then, as I have said, the stranger 
had every appearance of a gentleman, and we 
soon entered freely into conversation. We had 
some distance to walk; and he spoke of his 
travels, of the picture-galleries of Florence, the 
antiquities of Rome, the theatres of Paris, the 
parks of London. He appeared to be familiar 
with all, and to have been in the habit of ming- 
ling in the best society of all these capitals. I 
was quite charmed with my companion before 
we reached the hotel, where he bade me good 
night ere he retired to his rooms, expressing at 
the same time a hope that we should meet again 
on the morrow, and leaving his card in my hand. 
As soon as I had reached my own apartment 
and lit my lamp, I examined the card. This 
was the inscription,— Count Paul del Caroville, 
Palazzo Caroville, Crusca.” 

I uttered an exclamation of pleasure. 

“A count! I fancied there was something 
distinguished in his appearance and manners,” 
said I. ‘“ Crusca! it is near Florence, and Iam 
going thither. The count’s acquaintanceship 
may prove advantageous. I will certainly culti- 
vate it since he seems to desire it. And I got 
into bed and fell asleep, firmly resolved to call 
upon the Count del Caroyille on the morrow. 

“Signor del Caroville ?” said the garcon, to 
whom I addressed myself, on the following 
morning. “ Oui, monsieur, these are the rooms 
of Monsieurle Compte. What name shall I an- 
nounce ?”” 

“ John Bigsby, of New York, United States 
of America,” said I. And immediately in re- 
sponse to the writer’s tap at the door, came the 
word “ entrez,” and the garcon to my surprise and 
intense disgust, announced in loud and pompous 
tones : 

“Monsieur le Compte, Milor Jean Peeksbee, 
de New York, Etats Unis,’ Amerique.” 

The count rose to his feet, caught sight of my 
features, and extending his hand, warmly wel- 
comed me to his apartments. 

“Monsieur, I have soon availed myself of your 
kind invitation,” I said. “ You—” 

“ Taut vite, taut mienr—the sooner the better,” 
replied the count. “ We shall soon be excellent 
friends, I am sure.” Still speaking English 
with a foreign accent— Ah, pardonez. I was 
forgetting. Permit me to present you to Mad- 
ame la Comptess.” 

A lady much younger than the Count, I 
should have surmised not more than four or five 
and twenty, half rose from a sofa on which she 
lay reading, and offering 
her delight at welcoming 
band’s, The countess was surpassingly beauti- 
fal. I felt that if I gained no more than an in- 
troduction to such a woman, my sudden friend- 
ship with the count would not be thrown away. 
The countess was—but I never was an adept 
in describing feminine beauty. Let the reader 
picture to his fancy a brunette, with features of 
the purest Italian mould, and consequently per- 
fectly classical in their regularity of outline, and 
their delicacy of contour; dark hair and eyes; 
an expression of mingled vivacity and pensive- 
ness, and a form that might have served fora 

model for any one of the Graces, and if he can- 
not pictnre the Countess del Caroville, the fault 
is in his imagination, not in my description. 

The countess spoke English—not certainly 
with the fluency of her hushand, hut in a man- 
ner perfe 


her hand, expressed 
a friend of her hus- 





ly comprehensible, and with a pretty 





broken accent and a sort of soft lisp, which 
cansed me to wonder at the beauties of which 
my own language was capable—heanties that I 
had never before observed. She had been in 
America as well as her hnshand, and they talked 
with me of New York and Boston, and then of 
London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and the various 





leave, Thad engaged to dine with them on the 
following day, to ride with Madame la Comptesse 
the morning after, and to make use of their box 


at the opera whenever I felt inclined. We parted 


as good friends as if we had been intimate for 
years, and when I had returned to my own room, 
and was dressing fora ride on horseback, I could 
not help congratulating myself upon the acquisi- 
tion I had made. 


such acquaintances as the count and his charm- 
ing wife. It will be something to write home 
about. How some folks that I could mention 
will envy me my intimacy with people of such 
evident distinction! How well it sounds! I 


of the New York Herald? Just fancy it. 

“* Brussers.—There are several Americans 
in this city. Among the rest we may mention 
John Bigsby, Esq, of 39th Street, who has been 
a frequent guest of the Count and Countess Caro- 
ville. He has on more than one occasion attend- 
ed the Countess del Caroville to the Opera Jtal- 
ienne, where the count has a box for the season.’ 


“How the Muggletons will stare! I must 
manage to get it inserted if possible.” 

Thus pleasing myself with these high-fown 
fancies, I mounted my horse, and rode out a 
mile or two from the city, and, as luck would 
have it, on my return home I overtook the count, 
who had also been riding. I had no special en- 
gagement for the evening, and he persuaded me 
to accompany him to a certain club, an exclusive 
place, where the society was of the highest order, 
and where strangers without first rate credentials 
were not admitted ; but he assured me that his 
name and patronage was sufficient to give any 
one the entreé. 

Of course the kind offer was thankfully accept- 
ed. Lattended the club that evening. There 
were some twenty gentlemen present, all present- 
ing an exterior appearance of high distinction. 
Five or six were military officers of rank, as I at 
once surmised from their manners and attire— 
though the latter was not strictly military—even 
before I heard them addressed colonel, general, 
and so forth. They sat in little groups of four 
or five, and the count conducted me to a table at 
which only two gentlemen were seated, one of 
whom he introduced as General Lecroc, and the 
other as the Baron Steubenbach. I noticed, 
somewhat to my surprise, when I recollected the 
horror of gambling expressed by the count on 
the previous evening, that cards and dice, as well 
as wine and cigars, were on all the tables, save 
that at which we were seated ; and presently the 
gentleman introduced as General Lecroc, pro- 
posed that we should while away an hour by 
taking a hand of cards ourselves. The count 
looked at me, and then whispered something to 
the general, which the latter repeated to the bar- 
on. Then he said, aloud: 

“T don’t play for the sake of winning, neither 
does my young friend, nor, I am sure, do either 
of you, gentlemen; still Ihave no objection to 
around game for a florin a point, just to add 
zest to the play. Such small stakes, lose or win, 
can hurt or benefit none of us. | What say you, 
Monsieur Bigsby ?” 

I could not well object, finding myself in such 
distinguished company ; besides, I had been ac- 
customed at home to play a hand at whist and 
cribbage at sixpence the game—as the count had 
said, for the zest of the thing—and a florin, or, 
for that matter, a pound Flemish, was to these 
gentlemen no more than a sixpence to us quiet 
republicans. So I consented, the cards were in- 
troduced, and I rose to return to the hotel with 
the count, at midnight, the winner of seven flor- 
ins. The count bade me a kind good night, and 
when I found myself in the solitude of my own 
room, I again congratulated myself on the gis- 
tinguished friends I had made. One thing only 
surprised me, and I resolved, if an opportunity 
occurred—not otherwise—to ask an explanation 
of the count. It was this. I could not speak 
French very fluently, but I understood it perfect- 
ly, and soon after the count and I had seated our- 
selves at the table, I observed the count whisper 
to the general, who sat next to him. 

“ Etes vous sur?” (Are you sure ?) 

“Yes,” was the reply (always in French.) 
“ Son pere est un marchand de cuser, et forte riche.” 
(His father is a leather merchant, and very rich.) 

Now there was not much in this, and the count 
spoke the truth. At least, the firm of Bigsby & 
Co., I believe, stands as well in Wall Street as 
any firm in the city—but the wonder was, how he 
came to know this—and to tell the truth, I’m 
ashamed of it now—but I was a young man 
then, and I felt somewhat annoyed that men of 
the rank of those with whom I was now associat- 
ing, should know that I was merely the son of a 
leather dealer in New York. 

The next evening I dined with the count and 
countess, We went to the opera later in the 
evening, and I was proud to find myself, in the 
full glare of the house, in such resplendent soci- 
ety. The countess was particularly affable and 
charming. She pointed out to me all the prom- 
inent performers, gave me a sketch of their ar- 
tistic career, and directed my attention to the 
chief beauties of the /itretto. 1 was wishing all 
the time that certain persons in New York, whom 
I could have named, had been there to sce me. 

“ Monsieur Peekspee vill preadrez souper vid 
us?” said the countess. 

I begged to excuse myself, but neither she nor 
her husband would accept a refusal, and I at last 
not unwillingly consented. 

The petit souper was superh ; the santerne and 
hock—the latter, as the count assured me, a pres- 





ent from Prince Metternich himself—were ex- 
cellent. We chatted on various matters, and I 
| think the connt, at my request, gave me the his- 
tory of his family, and recounted all the noble 





deed« of his ancestors since the early days of the 


Venetian republic, when the founder of the 
honse of Caroville was doge ; but my brain was 
so confused that I don’t perfectly rec 





Nect what 
Bat I know that in the midst of a 
history from the lips of the count, how some an- 


was said. 


“ Ah, Jack Bigsby!” I exclaimed, “ you may | 
think yourself a fortunate fellow, to have made | 


wonder if it will appear in the fashionable items | 





to them. 


UNION: 


_ 


cestor of his had wedded the Adriatic, | inter- 
rupted him to tell how my cousin Jane had 
wedded a Cuban planter, who was said to be 
worth fifty million dollars in gold and negroes, 
and thence, by a natural transition, I went into a 
history of my father’s rapid rise in the world, 
from a porter to a leading merchant, and hinted 
that there was every prospect of his being eiected 
an alderman of New York, if the Silver Grays 
could hold their own at the next election, Then 
suddenly recollecting what had occurred in the 
club-room, I asked the count how he became 
possessed of his knowledge of my parentage, 
and if I mistake not, hinted somewhat brusque- 
ly, that an American merchant was a sovereign 
in his own country, and as good as any doge that 
had ever lived.—I had drank too deeply of the 
sauterne, and of Prince Metternich’s hock, that 
was evident. 

“ Mon cher monsieur,”’ said the count, “ how 
should I know anything of your respectable 
father—I, to whom you were but yesterday a 
stranger ?”” 

The countess too was evidently annoyed, and 
laying her small hand on my arm, she told me 
that I must be mistaken—her husband the count 
could know nothing, and cared to know nothing 
of my family, since my appearance showed that 
I was agentleman. However, I was not to be 
cajoled, and I persisted in saying that 1 had 
heard the count allude to my father. It was then 
that the count showed the true breeding of a 
gentleman. 

“You Americans are too sharp-witted for us 
poor, dull Europeans. It is true, monsieur, that 
before I dared introduce you to the club, I found 
it necessary for the satisfaction of my friends the 
baron and the general—for my part, your ap- 
pearance and conversation were enough to satisfy 
me—to ascertain your position. We aristocrats 
are so often duped by pretenders. I confess that 
I did make inquiry at the Burean des etranyéres, 
and was told that your father was a leather mer- 
chant,—I will say ua marchand de cuir in New 
York—a monsteur de grand richesse. For me, 1 
have the highest reverence for the mercantile 
profession. TL honor it above the mere gauds of 
birth and title, and I fully satisfied my friends of 
your high standing. As you truly say, monsieur, 
every American is a sovereign in his own right.” 

“ Bravo, old fellow!” I cried, “ say no more 
You're more than « count, you're a brick, and 
here’s my hand upon it.” And I shook the count’s 
hand heartily. “I wish, however,’’ I continued, 
“ that the governor would be a little more liberal 
with his rocks. I ought to have had a remittance 
of two thousand dollars by the last mail; now I 
shall have to wait a month or more, till the next 
mail arrives.” 

Ihave no recollection of what passed after- 
wards; but I awoke the next morning and 
found myself lying half-clad, on the sofa in my 
own room, and suffering from a_ terrible head- 
ache. There came a tap at the door. 

“ Entrez,” I cried, languidly, thinking it was 
one of the waiters. The door was gently opened 
and the count made his appearance. 

I felt fit to sink through the floor, for though 
everything was indistinct in my mind, I was sat- 
isfied that I had drank too much wine, and had 
behaved very badly in the society of my aristo- 
cratic friends. Ic eda ing apol- 
ogy. I had my doubts whether or not the count 
had come to demand satisfaction for some for- 
gotten insult offered to himself or his countess. 
1 recollected calling him a brick; but I was 
ready to explain that I intended it as the highest 
compliment I could bestow. 

To my astonishment, the count with a kind 
smile begged me to lie still. He saw, he said, 
that I was indisposed, the hock was too heady 
for any but Qhose accustomed to it. He should 
have warned me of it. He and the countess were 
“desolated ” with regret. But rest would re- 
store me to health. Meanwhile he wished to ask, 
had he heard aright that I really had been disap- 
pointed in my expectations of a remittance! If 
so, he would be happy—overjoyed—to supply 
me with all the money that I might require. If 
for the present a thousand francs—he laid the 
notes on the table—would serve, to-morrow— 

I interrupted him : 

“Count, I thank you a thousand times. I am 
sorry that I forgot myself last night, and I hope 
that madame the countess will pardon me. As 
to the loan you generously offer, I cannot now 
accept it. It is true [ expected a remittance, 
which will arrive by the next mail, but I have 
still a small sum by me, and should I need more, 
my father has correspondents in this city who 
will furnish me with what I need. 
Duroc the banker— 

“Ha! then you know M. Duroc ?” interrupted 
the count. 

“Ido not know him personally, but if I 
needed his services,” I replied, “1 should make 
myself known to him.” 

“ Sooner than apply to me?” said the count, 
somewhat gravely, as though his feelings were 
hurt. “I beg you will not. 
friends—and, my dear frie 





Monsieur 


Tesi first your 
1, let me advise vou. 
We aristocrats, theagh we honor commerce in 
the Americans, do not associate with tradesmen 
in Europe. If the baron or general should know 
that you have dealings, except in the way of 





business, with a mere banker, they would cut vour 
society, and would blame me for introdacing you 
It wonld cause me trouble. Promise 
me that you will not see this M. Duroe, and that 
if you want money, you wit permit me to be 
your banker ?” 

Iwas so overcome by the generosity of the 
count, that I readily promised what he re jnired 
Besides, I did not like the idea of being “cut” 
by such men as the baron and general. I there 
fore promised that I wonld keep away trom th 
banker. 

* You have filled me with delight,” «aid the 
count. “ Youare sure you don’t need Tneney at 
present?” 

“(Quite sure’ 


“You 


were to ride out with the countess 
to-day. 
“I will do myself the honor of waiting apon 
the countess this afternoon.” 
“ Till then, au revorr,” said the connt And 


kissing his hand to me,he left me to my reflections. 


| and upright collar—aw orvadier ! 


—~ 
rds fae 





| high. 


IT thought him the most generous man I] had 
ever known, and felt doubly satistied at having 
come across a man of such rank and distinction 


who was at the same time so full of honesty and 





car 


, and after swallowing a tumbler of soda 
water, I turned round to take a nap in onter that 
I might feel better able to enjoy my anticipated 
ride with Madame la Comptesse 

Madame la Comptesse, pretty as she wag in the 
beautiful on 


drawing-room, was infinitely more 


horseback. Her ught mding-habit, displaying 
the elegant contour of her figure to the best ad 
vantage ; her tiny foot set so jauntily in the stir 
rup—heel down, toes in—a da malitaere—her hat 
Surely Diana, 
could the maiden goddess bave been persuaded 
to dress ber fair form in Christian attire, could 
not have appeared more radiant, more captivating 
than the cold! But this 
added to her attractions, for was she not a mar 


countess—nor more 
ned woman! And when | speak of her coldness 
I do not mean that she was disdainful, or even 
distant. Quite the contrary ; she was friendly 
in the extreme, and constantly engaged in con 
versation; but her conversation was of such a 
nature as any lady might have indulged in with 
ber husband's best friend, while the husband was 
for scandal—Brus- 
It is a difficult mat- 
ter for any lady, however virtuous and amiable, 


present. Paris is notorious 


sels is sot a whit behind it. 


to undergo the ordeal of a fashionable season in 
any city; bat I never heard a word to the detri 
ment of the Signora Contessa della Coraville. 
Like Cwsar’s wife, she was above suspicion. 
Everybody, masculine or feminine, has one 
favorite topic—the countess’s was patriotism. 
When the conversation turned upon the abject 
condition of her native Italy, once the footstool! 
of the Frenchman — now a fair neck around 
which the Austrian bully had tightly wound his 
cravat, until it was well nigh strangled, the soft 
and gentle nature of the countess appeared to 
change to that of the tigress. Her bright eves 
flashed, the veins of her fair forehead became 
swollen; sternly and proudly she denounced the 
hated foreign masters of the fairest land under 
heaven ; persuasively she urged all true lovers of 
freedom to enter upon a crusade to overthrow the 
tyrants. Had Louis Napoleon at that time com- 
tacnced his war of liberation, the newspapers of 
New York and Boston might have proudly nar- 
rated the deeds of arms performed by a native oi 
the model republic—might have told how one 
John Bigsby, Jr., of the firm of Bigsby & Co., 
New York, was one of that glorious band of fitty 
thousand men, who marched o'er the plains 
(of Lombardy), and then—marched back again ! 
—and madame the countess had been the Miner- 
va who buckled on the armor of her Ulysses, 
and urged him to enter the lists. But that day 
had not arrived, and I was forced to content my- 








self with listening and commiserating. It was 
thus I came to hear how the count was in some 
sort an exile from his native land, where he lad 
enormous possessions and wealth unbounded. 
He had, it is true, voluntarily emigrated, and a 
faithful steward supplied him with sufficient funds 
to maintain his rank and position in society, but 
he had become an emigré, because he foresaw that 
if he remained, he would soon be placed under 
espionage, and on that account he was unwilling 
to return. 

This last information came out one day when 





Thad urged the count and countess to accompany 
me in my projected tour through sunny Italy, 
Nothing but a prudent cautiousness—for a man 
of the count's rank, wealth and political influence, 
could better serve his fallen country by his ab- 
sence at a foreign court, than by his presenee— 
prevented him and his amiable countess from 
accompanying and welcoming me to their own 
charming residence, the Castello de Coraville. Bat 
I was assured that if ever the day arrived when 
Italy would be free, IT should be the favored 
guest at the castle of Monsieur le Compre. 

The 
mail from the United States via England, again 
arrive’ and brought me no remittance. 


But I am hastening forward too rapidly. 


1 Wis 
now really straitened for money, and on the 
count’s again urging me to use his purse as my 
own, I thankfully accepted the loan of five bun- 
dred dollars, of which sum, however, I owed 
three hundred and fifty dollars to the countess for 
losses at play; and of course, place aur dames, 
IT paid her my debt of honor before I paid any 
other debt. 

It may seem strange that I should become so 
deeply involved in play with the countess, when 
her has 





had warned me so kindly and so 
earnestly against becoming a habitue of the gam- 
bling saloons of Brussels. But I must explain 
that thongh the count had an honest abhorrence 
of public gambling-houses, and of the sorte des 
gens to be met with m such places, both he and 
his wife amused themselves with cards 
at their hotel, and considering the 


and dice 


yunt’s wealth 





and aristocratic pretensions, they did not play 
Four or tive hundred dollars might be 


something in my eyes, educated as 1 had been in 


son, and would not grudge the cash, expecially 


simptc s.yublican habits, but of course it was a 
mere hagatelle to him; and I considered the mon 


ey well spent, since it placed me, John Bigsby, the 


plain son of John Bigsby, 5 8 of the firm of 


Bigsby & Co., New York, in 


alevel with persons of the highest aristocra 


ertain degree on 
distinction. felt sure that my worthy paret 
would feel proud of the honor extended to his 


! 


when he in the New York Herald ot my 


being presented at court 


read 
and the count had as 
sured me that he would procure me that honor at 
an early day 

‘Tnere had heen some mistake or detention im 
the mail By the next steamer from New York 
I received via Liverpool, two remittances at or 
! I hastened to repay 


each of a thousand dollars 


the count for his generous loan, and felt myself 





in funds again. Still, im the society in which I 


moved, my money dum nished rapadiy, and J 
wrote iv the governor (my father, I mean), it 
New York, urging him to hasten forward or 

er remittance, giving as a | lable excuse for 





mv somewhat lavish expenditure, a statement of 


my intimacy with the count ar d conntess—ar 
timacy of wh Lknew my parents, my mother 
would te proud, and whieh would pat 





the Fitch Avenwe into a ferment of enry ari 
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jealousy. 
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I now rode and dined with my noble 


friends every day, and in the evening either at- 


tended the opera with thetn, or played a hand of 
ca. ds with the countess. On those nights when 
w did not attend the opera, the count usually went 
out. told me as a secret, that he 
attended a political club that met to devise means 
for the liberation of Italy. Once I begued the 
count to allow me to accompany him, and said 
how deeply I felt the degradation of his country. 
He pressed my hand, while tears stood in his eyes. 

“You are indeed a noble fellow,” said he, 
“but [should expect such sentiments to fill the 
soul of a native of your great and free republic. 
But no—it is a risk, a great risk that I run. 
Were the object of our club known, the liberty of 
if not their lives, would pay the 
penalty of the divulgement of the secret. No, 
my young friend. When the time comes, you 
shall aid us if you will, with your presence and 
with the influence which must attach itself to 
the name of an American. Until then, give us 
your best wishes and your prayers.” 

I was deeply moved. ‘The countess burst into 
tears. I strove to console her, and at length suc- 
The count was gone. All the evening 
I noticed that the countess lacked her usual 
sprightliness, though she succeeded in winning 
nearly a hundred dollars from me, for her evident 
distress rendered me careless of my play. I en- 
deavored to rally her; but she said she hada 
presentiment ef some coming evil. These pre- 
sentiments, she added, were always prophetic ; 
her noble father the Prince del Carochavli had 
had a similar presentiment the week before he 
fell at the head of his regiment, fighting the Aus- 
trians. She was correct. The next morning the 
count called me aside : 

“T must fly,” said he. “ What I have long 
dreaded has occurred. We have had a spy in 
our midst—in a few hours all will beknown. = I 
must start immediately and alone. Where I 
shall find safety I know not; but I will write as 
:oon as possible, and let you know where I have 
found shelter.” 

“The countess!” I exclaimed, gasping for 
breath, for this sad intelligence quite unmanned 
me. ‘ Mad la Comp she, of course, 
will go with you. What will she do? Ah, 
Monsieur le Compte, how I feel for you! Would 
to Heaven I could render you some service !”” 

“You can,” he answered ; “and that you will, 
I well know. What should I have done, had I 
not most happily made your acquaintance and 
discovered your noble qualities of heart aud 
mind. I know of no one else in the world whom 
I would trust with the care of the countess.” 

“With the care of the countess!” I cried. 

“Yes. The countess does not go with me. 
She would impede my progress. Besides, 1 
could not expose her to the dangers I may have 
to encounter. She will be well provided with 
everything, and when I find a place of security, 
I will send for her to rejoin me. But say, my 
friend, will you accept the sacred trust ?’” 

“Most gladly,” said I. But though I really 
felt happy that I was not to lose the agreeable 
society of the countess, I naturally felt the ex- 
treme awkwardness of my position. Here was 
I, a young man of twenty, left in charge of a 
noble lady of my own age, and of surpassing 
beauty, while her husband, many years her senior, 
though a very handsome man, was compelled to 
fly the country to preserve his liberty, if not to 
seve his life. Add to this the fact that I was a 
stranger ina strange land, and the reader will 
understand my perplexity. Still, the noble, gen- 
erous contidence of the count quite overcame 
any scruples I might otherwise have had. It is 
enough that I consented. 

“Thank yoa—God bless you! 
madame in her own apaitment. 
and behaves nobly. Already I have made my 
adicux. Au revoir, until we meet in Italy, tri- 
umphant.”” The count was gone! 

L ascended to the apartment of the countess, 
tapped at the door and was admitted. ‘The poor 
lady was seated on the sofa, the picture of grief 
and desolation. As IL entered, she looked up, and 
smiling through her tears, said, in her sweet tone : 

“ Ah, mon ami, my presentiment you recollect ? 
Did I not tell youso ?” 

I seated myself on the sofa by her side, and en- 
deavored with all the eloquence I was master of, 
to console her. And I partially succeeded. 

“You are very kind,” she said. “ Yes, we 
will ride, it will cheer my spirits. Ah me! I feel 
myself desolated.” 

I ordered the horses. The day was fine, and 
madame soon recovered her usual spirits. 

“ It will not be for long,”’ she said, “and Al- 
phonse and I shall be re-united. I have heard 
that Louis Napoleon thinks of an Italian cam- 
paign. Perhaps all is for the best. 
Italia, she may yet be free !’”” 

We returned to the hotel, and I dined alone 
with the countesa. After dinner, as the late oc- 
currence had made us both low-spirited, the 
countess proposed that cards should be brought 
earlier than usual. We played high. Grief had 
made the countess reckless, yet she wor as usual, 
and I gave her checks for the sums on my banker. 

** We will not said the lady.“ It 
would not be fai No, Amerigo mio, you shall 
have your revenge, and [°will join you in a glass 
of wine. I do not often taste wine, but to-night 
my soul is sorrowful.” 

The wine was brought—champagne. _I filled 
a glass for the countess, and we drank success to 
the count; and still we played on till alate hour. 
How late I cannot say. I must have sadly for- 
got myself—what could I have been thinking of ? 
Seldom before—never in the society of ladies, 
had L indulged too freely. But I found myself 
at a late hour on the following day, ly ing on the 
sofa in my own room, with a splitting headache, 
and with my eyeballs burning as if they had been 
seared with a red-hot iron, 
dry with fever. 

fc How came I here!" was the first question | 
put to the man, though my cheeks burned with 
shame as well as fever, while I spoke the words. 


The countess 


its members, 


ceeded. 





You will find 
She knows all, 


Mia cara 


get cease,” 


while my skin was 
Irang the bell—a waiter came. 


The man looked at me with a peculiar smile. 

“Monsieur was brought from the apartments 
of Madame la Comptesse, at an early hour this 
Monsieur was—not well.” 


“ Thave of- 


morning. 
“ Good Heavens !” I exclaimed. 


Oo TAY YY 
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What demon could have possessed met? What 
will the count think?) She will write him and 
inform hith how nobly I have kept my promise- 
How worthy I was of the confidence reposed in me. 
“Waiter, where is Madame la Comptesse !’” 
| “ Gone, monsieur,” rephed the man, with the 
| same singular, incomprehensible smile on his lips. 
| “Gone? Whither?’ 
“ Perhaps this billet will inform you. — It was 
lying on the table in madame’s apartment.” 


Ps 

| fended the countess beyond the hope of pardon! 
| 3 

| 


“A letter upbraiding me, forbidding me to see 
her again,” I mentally ejaculated, as I broke the 
perfumed seal, and proceeded to read. — It was 
in delicate Italian writing, and was as follows : 


“ Mon cher ami :—TI am gone to rejoin my hus- 
band. Your behaviour last night has proved 
how little capable you are of fulfilling the trust 
reposed in you by my Alphonse. Another time, 


when playing cards with a lady. There remains 
a small atfair—a debt of tive hundred trancs, on 
account of the last game you were enabled to 
play. I will forgive you this little debt; and let 
me ulso recommend you to read Gil Blas, and to 
study especially the chapter which treats of hisin- 
terview with the stranger, at the inn at Penaflores. 
“In haste, Lucia petta CoraviLi.” 

Thrice I perused this billet, ere I perceived its 
covert irony, or comprehended the allusion to 
Gil Blas and the inn at Penatlores. Suddenly 
conviction dashed across my brain. Yet could 
it be possible that I had been the victim of 
sharpers # That the count was no count, and 
that the lady had remained to pluck me of my 
few remaining feathers! Could it be that the 
wine had been drugged? Horrible to think of ! 
And yet, I had never so misconducted myself 
before—and now, I could not recollect drinking 
more than three glasses of wine ! 

“What direction did Mad la C 
take ?”’ L asked of the waiter. He replied : 

“Madame was secret-—perhaps she had rea- 
sons ’—and the sinister smile crossed his counte- 
nance again—“ but I have understood that mad- 
ame ordered post-horses for the North.” 

“TI will follow her,” I muttered to myself. 
“This shall be explained, and if—” 

I had taken my hat, and was about to rush to 
the poste aux chevaux to learn what I could of the 
movements of the countess. The waiter followed 
me down the stairs in such close proximity that 
I thought him impertinent. He dodged into a 
little side-office, and I walked hastily along the 
wide corridor which led to the public street, but 
I found that the landlord had been there in ad- 
vance of me. He stood in the doorway, and as 
I was about to pass out, presented bis bill. I was in 
no mood to cavil with him, though I thought such 
a time for presenting his bill somewhat ill-chosen, 

“ Bon monsieur,” I said. “1 will attend to this 
on my return.” 

“ Monsieur will oblige me by settling this little 
bill at present.” 

“ Peste! I cannot stop—I have business of im- 
portance on hand.”’ 

“No doubt. At the same time monsieur can- 
not quit the auberge in my debt.” 

“ Scoundrel, this impertinence is insufferable ! 
Do you doubt my will, or my ability to pay you 
—me, the son of John Bigsby, of the firm of—” 

The burly Flemish landlord cut short my 
speech by bowing superciliously, and saying at 
the same time: “ Monsieur will perhaps excuse 
me if I venture to doubt both premises,” 

“ Good heavens, man, you shall suffer for this. 
I'll write to the editors of the New York papers, 
and not a countryman of mine shall ever again 
darken your doors.” 

* Je saurar une consoler (I shall know how to 
console myself). Monsieur will pay the money, 
it is but a trifle.” 

‘Two gend’armes were lounging near by—the 
iandlord glanced towards them as he spoke. I 
did not wish to get into any difficulty at the Bu- 
reau de Police, and so I said: “ Villain, let one 
of your waiters attend me to the bank; I will 
pay your bill and leave your hotel.” 

“Tn that case, I hope I shall not be under the 
necessity of closing my house,” said the abomin- 
able landlord. And calling a garcon—the same 
grinning rascal who had brought me the count- 
ess’s billet-—he told him to accompany me. Ina 
fury of passion, 1 entered the bank. Advancing 
to the cashier, I said: ‘‘ Monsieur, please to pay 
me the sum of fourthousand five hundred francs, 
which you hold on my account, this instant.” 

“ What name ?” asked the cashier, coolly. 

“ John Bigsby.” 

The man whispered to one standing near him, 
and presently I heard some one inside say : 

“Examine the Sieur Jean Bigsby’s account.” 

In a few moments the cashier addressed me. 

“ Monsieur, we have not the honor of holding 
any funds of yours.” 

“No funds of mine? 

just that am 
name.” 

“Which sum was withdrawn as soon as the 
bank doors were opened this morning,” said the 
cashier, bowing blandly. 

“Withdrawn! Impossible! 
moment left my hotel.” 

“Perhaps monsicur will acknowledge these 
checks ‘”” And he handed me a small bundle of 
checks, all dated the previous evening, for various 
sums of from fifty to one hundred dollars, and 
amounting in the aggregate to somewhat over 
nine hundred dollars.” 

I threw them down. 
them,” 





Yesterday you held 
int—nine hundred dollars—in my 





I have but this 


I cried passionately. 
| ‘ Perhaps monsieur will acknowledge his own 
| hand-w riting? The signature is that of mon- 
sieur, is it not?” 
ot ie” 
« Bien! 





Then the monsieur is aware that I 
have nothing more to explain.” 

Utterly confounded, I turned to leave the bank. 
The waiter who had entered with me had van- 
ished ; but as soon as I got outside the bank door, 
I saw him with the two gend'armes I have al- 
ready alluded to. One of these men touched 


} me on the shoulder. 


| 
| 
| “ T arrest you on a charge made by M. Pierre 
| Salveur,” said he. “ You will accompany me.” 


And both the officers seized my arms. I glanced 
at the he grinning maliciously. 
| Pierre Salveur was the innkeeper, his master. I, 
| John Bigsby, a citizen of the great American 


waiter ; was 


AG OF 


I would advise you not to drink so treely of wine | 





“T know nothing of | 


republic, son of the head of the firm of Bigsby 
& Co., of New York, was held under arrest at 
the charge of a paltry Flemish innkeeper! I 
would have done you good had you heard how 1 
apostrophized the bird of freedom, as I walked 
between my guards a prisoner, and how I vowed 
that the vengeance of the republic, of which I 
was a sovereign citizen, should be wreaked, not 
only upon Brussels, but Belgium, ay, and all 
Europe, if I were not liberated speedily, and if 


due reparation for the insult were not prompuy | 


made. “ After all, I thought, when I had cooled 


down a little, “it is but a trifling affair with an 
innkeeper. The American Consul will see me 
righted; and so I told the burgomaster, when I 
was brought before him for examination. 
“Monsieur is mistaken. It is for something 
of more serious consequence. Can monsieur be 
ignorant that he is denounced by honest Pierre 
Salveur, as having been an accomplice of the no- 
torious Jean Tortoni, known at this present ac- 
cusation, as Count del Coravilli, and of his sot- 
disant countess, the equally notorious Mar- 
gueritte Guircolli, both of whom have unfortu- 
nately escaped from justice? Monsieur will not 
aid his cause by pleading ignorance.” He hand- 
ed me the Bruxelles Courant of the morning, 


follows : 


“ This is to give notice that the notorious Jean 
Tortoni, a native of Italy, known heretofore as 
the Marchese del Ivorca, also as the Count del 
Coravilli, aud under various other aliases, has 
escaped from justice, just as he was on the point 
of being arrested. ‘Lhis notorious escroe, this 
forger and gambler and swindler, has been prac- 
tising his various villanous schemes on a large 
scale in Brussels, within the last three months, and 
is believed to have realized booty—in conjunction 
with the well known and infamous Marguerite 
Guircolli,who passed as his countess,to the amount 
of over twenty thousand francs. Ile is believed 
to have started for Baden-Baden. The female 
who passed as his countess, remained behind, in 
order, as is believed, to arrange their joint atlairs 
wich a young man named Jean Peekspee, who 
professes to be a citizen of the United States, but 
who is known to have intimate dealings with the 
soi-disunt count and countess tor some time past, 
and is thought to be also deeply implicated. 
Madame was not at first suspected, but yesterday 
a warrant was issued for her this 


OR UNION??+: 
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and pointing me out a paragraph, I read as "es 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ametia, Charlestown, Mass. —In the a. of tlowers, 
the Dapane odora signities © painting the 

A.D. F., Jackson, Mich.—We advise you to wie respect- 
ing your maps to the librarian of the Astor Library, 
New York, describing them. Possibly the library may 
wish to secure the 

Mrs. K. G.. Medford. —We learn that the ladies’ depart- 
ment of Mr. Dodd's gymnasium is admirably managed 

J.C.—If you want @ first-rate book to keep you io spirits 

on your journey, get the * Semi-Detac hed Hours,’ 

a a by Ti knor & Fields, of this eity 
L. M., Philadelphia, —We could not answer your ques- 

tion without expressing a political opinion, and that we 

never suffer ourselves to do in these columns 

C.—The fringed Gentian is one of the most beautiful 
flowers in North America—very large, beautiful blue, 
aud tringed on the margin. 

Puri..—The term galvanism is most frequently used 
when speaking of the development of electricity in 
animal bodies 

, Rochester, N. ¥.—The weight of the earth is esti- 
mated at 1,255.195,670,000.000,000,000,000 Cons. 

G. L.—Estimating the amount of blood in the human 
body at twenty-four pounds, twelve pounds pass 
through the heart every niinute. 

Artisr.—The arms of the united Swiss cantons have a 
round hat for a crest. 

Vovaceur.—The Spaniards of Lima are now nearly all 
Creoies—the Chapetones, or European Spaniards, jhav- 
jug left the country during the troubles with Spain. 

*“Cunious. —The automaton chess-player, exhibited here 
many years ago, was invented by Baron Woltgeog von 
Kempeien, and by him transferred to Mr. Maesel. 

* Execunk.”'—Dean Swift first gave the sportive, collective 
name of John Bull to the English people, who have 
gear and made use of it iu speaking of themselves 

Japanese graminar was published in Paris, in 
1 “ie is by the Abbe Remusat, aud is trauslated 
from the Portuguese of Father Kodrigues. You can 
probably get it by sending to Paris 
mens de la Grammaue Japonaise. 

Amateur.—The second period of Italian painting pro- 
duced those artists who are distinctly known as the 
great masters. In Italy they and their pupils are called 
Cinque centesti, from the century in which they four- 











ished. 

Inquiker.—Thomas de Torquemada, Led Aedh Domini- 
can convent at Segovia, was 4q 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, mm 1478. by irre teils us 
that be had 200 familiars, and a life-guard of 50 horse- 
men; but that he lived in continual tearol pobon. We 
advise you to look at Liorente’s History of the Spanish 
1 init 

a 








morning. When the officers reached her hotel, 
it was discovered that she had flown, leaving a 
large hotel bill unpaid. Fortunately the police 
have set a watch upon their youthful accomplice, 
who will be arrested in the course of the day, and 
will no doubt be sent to the galleys for life, to 
labor on the canals.” 

“Now, , are you satisfied ?” asked the 
burgomaster, when I had concluded the perusal 
of the paragraph. “1 shall commit you to the 
city prison for trial.” 

In vain I endeavored to explain matters; the 
burgomaster would not listen, and the court 
laughed derisively. I was sent to jail and con- 
fined in a wretched dungeon under ground for a 
fortnight. At the expiration of that period, I 
was brought up for trial. My attempts to clear 
myself wereall in vain. Several tradesmen who 
had been swindled by the count and countess, as 
well as the landlord of the hotel, swore to my in- 
timacy with the fugitives, and I was sentenced to 
set inthe pillory for one hour, in the public 
market-place on market-day; to be publicly 
whipped at the cart’s tail, and then to be set to 
hard labor on the canals for the term of twenty 
years ! 

To have been so egregiously duped, and to 
have lost all my money was bad enough, but the 
idea of this punish in prospective was terri- 
ble! Ip 1 and declaimed and threatened, 
but all in vain. The burgomaster ordered me to 
be gagged and dragged off to prison. The gag 
was putin my mouth, and I was carried out of 
the court-room to meet the execrations of the 
crowd of vagabonds outside, who pelted me with 
mud and rotien eggs, and taunted me with all 
manner of vile epithets. Icould not reply. I 
was choking with rage, when the United States 
Consul app J and req i that I should be 
earyied back into court. I had written to him 
ten days previous, and had received no answer 
to my application for protection. It now ap- 
peared that he had written to Paris, where my 
father was known, in order to satisfy himself that 
my tale was true, and he now arrived with proofs 
that I had been deceived and swindled, and was 
the innocent victim of the soi-disant count and 
countess. 

Much merriment was created by his explana- 
tions. It seemed that the swindling pair had 
used me as a blind to their rogueries, and that on 
the last evening I spent with madame, the wine 
Thad drunk had been drugged, and that in a con- 
dition of semi-unconsciousness, I had signed 
checks for more than the sum to my order in the 
bank, which checks the countess, as she styled 
herself, had cashed on her way to the poste aux 
chevaur. 

I was penniless, without hope of relief for some 
weeks, but the consul allowed me a small pit- 
tance, to support me until I heard from America. 
However, I could not leave Brussels, and I had 
the mortification of seeing my name, with various 
true and false accounts of my folly and simplic- 
ity, appear daily in the journals, to the great 
amusement of the public ; 














| out of doors, I was pointed out and laughed at | 
| by the people in the streets. 


Worst of all, this 
was all copied into the United States journals, 
and when my father’s letter, containing a remit- 
tance, came at last, the old gentleman scolded me 
soundly for having rendered my family, as well 
as myself, objects of ridicule in New York, es- 
pecially among those who had been envious of 
my intimacy with the count and countess. 

From that moment, while I remained abroad, 
I abjured all intimacy with the aristocracy, par- 
ticularly if they bore the title of count or count- 
ess, and when I returned home I was careful 
never to allude in society to my sojourn in Brus- 
To this day, however, the affair is some- 
times talked of, and I dread to enter into any so- 
ciety in which European matters are likely to be- 


sels. 


come the topics of conversation. 





Bad thoughts are worse enemies than lions and 
tigers; for we can keep out of the way of wild 
beasts,but bad thoughts win their way every where. 
The cup thet is full will hold no more ; keep your 
head full of good thoughts, that bad thoughts 
may fiad no room to enter. 


and whenever I stirred | 








E. C.—The Welland canal was commenced iu 1824. 

F. U.—The probability is, that ali of the members of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company will adopt 
the coutmental uniiorin. 

* Farmen.’’—Kobins certainly destroy a large quantity of 
fruit, but they also make way with immense uumbers 
of destructive worms and bugs. The destruction of 
the small birds accounts for the large increase of injuri- 
ous insects of late in New England. 





JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 

The visit of the Japanese embassy to this 
country, an event of extraordinary importance 
in whatever light it is regarded, has naturally 
awakened an intense interest in that far-distant 
land so long a sealed book, and now opened for 
diplomatic and commercial interests to the far 
West. Our readers, therefore, will not find it 
amiss if we devote some little space to the coun- 
try of our distinguished visitors. ‘The area of 
Japan is estimated to contain about 160,000 
square miles, with a population of nearly forty 
millions. The surface is rugged, and the fre- 
quency of earthquakes indicates subterranean 
volcanic action. The country is well watered, 
and in its capability for varicd vegetable produc- 
tion closely resembles the soil of the American 
c The J have carried agricul- 
ture to a high degree of perfection, and the culti- 
vation of the soil is compulsory on land-owners. 
Mr. Oliphant, in a recent work on Japan, tells us 
that society is divided into eight classes, a di- 
vision which does not seem to have originated in 
religious prejudice. In the cases, however, of 
persons engaged in the traffic of dead animal 
matter, or in keeping immoral houses, the reli- 
gion of Sinsyu exerts its influence, and pro- 
nounces them unclean. They are not even 
enumerated in the census, which is occasionally 
taken, but the results of which remain State se- 
crets. They are compelled to live without the 
towns, far from the dwellings of their fellow- 
men; from them are selected the public execu- 
tioners ; but they may gain the condition of cit- 
izens if they relinquish their hated trades The 
eight classes are equally divided into two grades, 
the higher and the lower. Of the former are the 
Eaimios and the Saimios, the priests and the sol- 
diers, all of whom have the right of wearing two 
swords and loose trousers. Of the latter are the 
medical men, the inferior government officials, 
the merchants, the retail dealers, the daily and 
agricultural laborers, the last resembling in con- 
dition the medizval villain attached to his native 
soil. Priestly and military arrogance is very 
powerful in the country, and the privileges in 
dress and equipage peculiar to the more honor- 
able classes are guarded with childlike jealousy. 

Women occupy a position midway between 
the freedom of European and American society 
and the rigid seclusion and subjection of the 
Asiatic system. The upper classes are highly 
educated, and not a few women have won a dis- 
tinguished name in literature. The young girls 
are pretty and interesting, but married women 
distigure themselves. In some 
mechanics, the Japanese excel the 
kind. Their skill in carving ivory and wood is 
unapproachable. Cominodore Perry speaks very 
highly of their cabinet and joiners’ work. In the 
manufacture of porcelain, for which they were 
once distinguished, they have deteriorated, less 
owing to a lack of skill than to the exhaustion of 
the finer kinds of clay. 





branches of 
rest of man- 





historical ballads being their fay te rea z 
j The drama exists among then they hold 
| the profession of an actor in contempt Thev 
reat f; he an . 
j have a great facility for the acquisition of 


| horses 


guages. Their music is better than that of 


Chinese, though not agreeable to European ex 


Some of their artists possess no mean ability 


but though they can represent: individual obj 


and figures well, they have no faeu 





ing, limited notions of perspective, : 
whatever of the effective manager 
and shade. 

The 


sides many common in Europe and 


we a 
nent of light 
birds of the empire are numerous ; be 
Asia, they 

Herons, 


abound 


have two beautiful Kinds of pheasants 
cranes, and various kinds of water-fowl 
The Japanese dogs are re markably beautiful 
In some parts of the country there are des 


wolves, bears and foxes. 


Cows and budaloes 
are used for burthen alone. There are some tine 
» resembling the best Persian breeds 
grain, the Japanese cultivate rice 


Indian corn and beans 


of 
» Wheat, barley, 


Polygamy is not legal, 


, but husbands have an almost unlinited powér of 


for Kemusat’s Kiée- | 











divorce, which is practically restrained by the 
fact that they must provide for the support of 
their forsaken partners, and by the force of pub- 
lic opinion, which is adverse to divorce. Slay ery 
exists among them in a pecaliar form. 

Taken altogether, our Japanese cousins are 
decidedly superior to their Chinese neighbors 
Now that they have finally opened their hearts 
and ports to us, they seem willing to adopt our 
arts and improvements, and already show a won- 
derfal aptitude in imitating some of our most 
delicate mechanism, Our relations with them, 
however, require to be managed with great skill, 
for they area proud and sensitive people. If 
treated as they should be, they are likely to be 
our long and fast friends. 

_—o——o—-> 

SWANS IN THE CENTRAL PARK. 

Ten beautiful swans, five of cither sex, are 
now disporting on one of the little lakes of the 
New York Central Park, adding immensely to 
the attractions of that charming resort. They 
are a present from the municipality of Hambur,. 
They belong to a family of one handred and 
fifty, the support of which is provided for by a 
legacy to the city of Hamburg. A number of 
years ago an aged citizen left his entire fortune 
to the city, on condition that out of the income 
one hundred and fifty swans should be reared 
and fed. When they increased beyond this 
number, the city authorities were permitted to 
give away the surplus birds, but in no case to 
sell them. The legacy was accepted, and the 
conditions have been scrupulously observed. In 
this way the beautiful creatures, now one of the 
ornaments of the Central Park, came into pos- 
session of the city of New York. Hitherto, 
presents of this sort have been made exclusively 
to European cities ; for the first time, the swans 
of Hamburg have crossed the Atlantic to dwell 
in the new world. 

We believe that it is extremely difficult to 
raise swans in this country, though the old birds 
do well enough. Mr. Arthur W. Austin has 
some fine specimens on his estate in West Rox- 
bury, including, we think, some hatched there. 
On the water, their appearance is most graceful ; 
but on terra firma, their awkward gait is pain- 
fully noticeable. 

————— + weer --— — 
CHINESE WOOD-ENGRAVING. 

Wood-engraving is said to have had its origin 
in China, the birthplace of many other valuable 
inventions, and to have been due to the peculiar 
structure of the Chinese language, in the writing 
of which a separate symbol is used for each idea, 
and words are not made up, 
combination of letters. The number of these 
symbols or characters is therefore so vast, that it 
would be almost impossible to print their books 
with movable types. 
is therefore as follows : 





as with us, by a 


Their method of printing 

The work to be printed 
is carefully transcribed upon transparent paper, 
only one side of which is written on. The 
sheets are then glued down upon wooden tablets, 
and all the wood is cut away except that cov- 
ered by the lines of the writing. From 
raised wooden lines impressions are taken. ‘This 
practice is of ancient date in China, and some 
of those who have bestowed research on the 
matter are inclined to fix it about A. D. 930. 


these 





—~¢Dpeos > —————_— 

Mrs. Scotr.—Twenty years ago, a very 
young girl was married to old Baron Bodisco, a 
Russian minister at Washington. Henry Clay 
gave the beautiful young bride away. After a 
long widowhood, the lady was recently married 
in second nuptials to Captain Scott, of the Brit- 
ish East India service, who has long been paying 





his addresses to her. It is a love-mateh. The 
baroness has two sons in the Russian military 
service, 
o-orf---re- 
Dentistry.—Drs. W. J. Miller & Co. have 


one of the pleasantest dental establishments to 
which we can direct the attention of our friends, 
in this city. the 
Tremont and Winter Streets, opposite the Com- 


The location is at corner of 


mon. These gentlemen have experience and 


extended facilities in their profession, and our 


| readers may be sure of good work and courteous 


Japanese cotton fabrics are bad, and there be- | 


ing but few sheep and goats in the empire (the 


| descendants of those imported by the Dutch), 


they are ignorant of woolens. Their silk, cam- 
| phor (which is obtained by the decoction of the 
bark and berries of the trees), and vegetable 
wax, have been imported into this country. The 
last is derived from the Rhus succedenea of the 
greenhouses, and has been extensively employed 
in the manufacture of patent candles. Their tea 
and tobacco are both of good quality, and lac- 
quered ware and small quantities of china are 
likely to be in demand in the West. Rice, 
and coins are not permitted to be exported. Cop- 
per and coal are government monopolies ; bat by 
our treaty, any surplus above the home consump- 
tion will be sold to traders. 


They are quite @ literary people, poetry and 


wheat 


treatment at their hands 
———-+ — _ 








A witty Rerry.—Moliere was asked the 
reason why, in certain countrivs, the king may 
assume the crown at fourteen years of aye and 
cannot marry before eighteen. “It is,’ said 
Moliere, “ because it is more difficult to rule a 
wife than a kingdom.” 

_—_——_--— wee eo eS 

A Trasaitios.—The Barnstable Patnot 
says Ensign Eldridge, the vid bachelor as 
Chatham who has tried for weeks to starve bum 
self, has now given it up asa bad joh, end gone 
to digging and eating clams He has since died 

teres 

Costiy Livixe.—lIn three years Mr. Fowler 


late postmaster of New York, spent $i 70.00— 
the amount of hi« defalcatwn. 
was popular for his liberal 





— + ore - 


Rarip Growta —It « «laimed 
has nearly 150,000 inhabitants 
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MINIATURE MACHINERY. 

Much skill and perseverance have been dis- 
played by the ingenious in all ages in the con- 
struction of miniature objeets—the purposes to 
be gained being minuteness of proportion with 
delicacy of finish. Veritable watches have been 
set in finger-rings; a dinner-set, with all its ap- 
purtenances, placed in a hazelnut; and a coach 
and four enclosed in a cherry-stone. Beyond the 
mere training of the hand and eye to the accom- 
plishment of delicate work, there can be nothing 
gained by such exhibitions of ingenuity; and 
were it not for this acquirement, we might safely 
pronounce all these tiny inventions as the off- 
spring of ingenious trifling. 

Cicero, according to Pliny’s report, saw the 
whole Hiad of Homer written in so fine a charac- 
ter that it could be contained in a nut-shell; and 
Filian speaks of one Myrmecides, a Milesian, 
and of Callicrates, a Lacedwmonian, the first of 
whom made an ivory chariot, so small and so 
delicately framed that a fly with its wing could 
at the same time cover it and a little ivory ship 
of the same dimensions ; the second formed ants 
and other little animals out of ivory, which were 
so extremely small that their component parts 
were scarcely to be distinguished with the naked 
eye. He states also, in the same place, that one 
of those artists wrote a distich, in golden letters, 
which he enclosed in the rind of a grain of corn. 

Arnold, the London watchmaker, constructed 
a watch for George ILL, which was set in a 
finger-ring ; but this was nothing uncommon, for 
the Emperor Charles V. as well as James I. of 
England, had similar ornaments in the jewels of 
their rings; and this species of mechanism is 
sometimes witnessed, on a larger scale, in the 
bracelets of ladies. In Kirby’s Museum, notice 
is taken of an exhibition at the house of one 
Boverick, a watchmaker in the Strand, (1745,) 
at which were shown, among other things, the 
following curiosities: Ist, The furniture of a 
dining-room, with two persons seated at dinner, 
and a footman in waiting—the whole capable of 
being enclosed in a cherry-stone ; 2d, a landau in 
ivory, with four persons inside, two postilions, a 
driver, and six horses—the whole fully mounted 
and drawn by a flea; 3d, a four-wheel open 
chaise, equally pertect, and weighing only one 
grain. Another London exhibitor, about the 
same time, constructed of ivory a tea-table, fully 
equipped, with urn, tea-pot, cups, saucers, ete.— 
the whole being contained in a Barcelona filbert 
shell. 

In 1828, a mechanic of Plymouth completed a 
miniature cannon and carriage, the whole of 
which only weighed the twenty-ninth part of a 
grain. The cannon had bore and touch-hole 
complete; the gun was of steel, the carriage of 
gold, and the wheels of silver. The workman- 
ship was said to be beautiful, but could only be 
seen to advantage through a powerful magnify- 
ing-glass. 








THE GROWTH OF LONDON. 

We are apt to imagine here in the United 
States that the growth of our towns and cities 
greatly surpasses in rapidity and extent those of 
any part of the Old World. Some tacts about 
London seem to contradict this notion. It is 
stated, for instance, in a recent report to the gov- 
ernment, that “in little more than 12 years, 1200 
new streets have been added to London, which is 
at the rate of 100 streets a year.” These 1200 
new streets “ contain 48,000 houses, most of them 
built on a large and commodious scale, and in a 
style of superior comfort.” With all this won- 
derful increase, it is said “that the demand for 
houses, instead of diminishing, continues to in- 
crease, the number of occupied houses is aug- 
menting; scarcely is a new street in London 
finished, before almost every house in it is occu- 
pied.” One great reason assigned for the rapid 
growth of London, is the extraordinary facility, 
economy and despatch with which people are 
now transported over railroads terminating there. 
Owing to this cause it is estimated that the daily 
influx of individuals is five times greater than it 
was jifteen years ago. London is now about 
forty miles in circumference, and numbers more 
than two millions and a half of inhabitants ! 





AMERICAN VESSELS BURNT.—The extraor- 
dinary destruction of American vessels by fire 
still continues. We have accounts now from 
Melbourne of the burning of the third American 
ship at that port within six months, and it is 
now with ditticulty that t can be obtained 
there for one. Few or no British ships have been 
lost in this way, and yet within sixteen months, 
besides other vessels, eighteen American ships, 
with cotton cargoes, have been destroyed. The 
amount lost in these vessels was two and a half 
millions of dollars! The underwriters have now 
offered a reward for the detection and conviction 
of any person setting fire to a vessel in port or 
at sea. 








Souxp Decision.—The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania has decided that a telegraph com- 
pany must send the message given to them, and 
allow no conjectural amendments on the part of 
In the language of Judge 
Woodward, they must obey the printer’s golden 
rule, and * follow copy.” 


any of their officers. 





Lawp Trttes.—In England, under the Danish 
king, the delivery of a drinking horn was a com- 
mon mode of conveying property. It is stated 
that the estate of Pusey, in Berkshire, is still held 
by thar title. 





Tue Jaraxese.—However costly may be the 
reception of the grand Japanese embassy now at 
Washington, the investment will donbtless pay 
in the end, as it will be the opening of a new em- 
pire to our trade and commerce. 

————__——- aboeon 

Heanve.—A correspondent of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator asserts that the only way to make sure of 
a crop of peaches, every year, is by grafting upon 
the wild plum stock. 

5a 

Wastep—a Wire.—The editor of the Nan- 
tucket 
himself or somebody else he does not state. 





Inquirer wants a wife; but whether for 


> a 


~ 


« 
a 
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THE SISTER OFFICERS. 
There dwelt in the village of Montagne, at the 


| period of the French revolution, two girls, named 





Felicite and Theophile Fernig. Both possessed 
beauty of a sweet and attractive kind, both were 
modest, reterved, and apparently timid. The 
youngest was thirteen years of age when the 
nightly attacks of the Austrians demanded an 
immediate and strong resistance. Soldiers being 
wanted, the sisters put on their brother's clothes, 
armed themselves, and charged the plundering 
parties in the front rank of the National Guards. 
Notwithstanding every effort to disguise them- 
selves effectually, General Beurnonville discov- 
ered them, marked their intrepid conduct, and 
presented them to General Dumouriez, who at- 
tached them, together with their father and 
brother, to his staff. Not only pure, but free 
from suspicion, they were the admiration and 
pride of the whole army. They distinguished 
themselves in every action previous to April 5, 
1793. In an engagement near Brussels, they 
rushed headlong into the midst of the enemy, 
when a general officer called to them to surrender. 
The reply was a ball from the pistol of the 
younger, which laid him dead at her feet, and in 
the momentary confusion they drew back in 
safety. The same sister, at the battle of Jem- 
appes, charged a Hungarian battalion with a 
small party of horse, and herself disarmed and 
took prisoner one of the most formidable of the 
grenadiers. His height on foot was nearly the 
same as her own when mounted, and he was in 
despair when the musical tones of her voice as 
she said, “General, that is a prisoner I have 
brought you,” revealed to him the sex of the 
brilliant officer. Felicite attended the Duke of 
Chartres, and never failed to charge the enemy 
at his side. Both the sisters aided the escape of 
Dumouriez, accompanying him to the Austrian 
lines, the soldiers firing on them as they passed. 
Once beyond pursuit, they resumed the attire of 
their sex, made no unnecessary display of eour- 
age, but labored industriously in support of their 
aged father. Theophile died at Brussels unmar- 
ried. Felicite wedded a Belgian general. One 
cannot but hope that he was alike brave and 
gentle, the first in the ficld and the happiest at 
the hearth. 


MIND AND MATTER. 

The influence of sudden and intense emotion 
upon the physical frame is, at times, only less 
than miraculous. Tombs and shrines have ac- 
quired a cheap and easy reputation among men 
ignorant of this fact, and pretenders, through a 
knowledge of it, have obtained name and fame. 
A very pleasing instance of the power of spirit 
over matter was afforded, in the last century, by 
a Count of Sercey. Half his body was useless 
from paralysis, and for two months he had ex- 
hibited no signs of consciousness. His son, 
Lucan de Sercey, was serving in the navy, and 
in a recent battle with the English had displayed 
the greatest courage. He led the boarders of the 
vessel opposed to his own, and although three 
times wounded, fought throughout the combat 
with entire coolness and success. When asked 
respecting his wounds, by the surgeon, he glanced 
at his dripping clothing and replied, “ I fancy it 
is English blood, for I feel no pain.” A eulogis- 
tic letter from his commander having reached 
Madame de Sercey, she determined to try its 
effect upon her husband. The curtains of his 
bed were withdrawn, and his friends gathered 
round it without attracting his attention; but 
when his wife remarked that Lucan had per- 
formed a brilliant action, he looked earnestly at 
her, and his face showed more and more feeling 
while she read slowly and in a low tone the com- 
mendations of the officer. At the close tears 
started to the eyes of the sick man, he raised his 
lifeless arm, and clasping his hands, lifted them 
with the glad, grateful ery, “O my God!” For 
a few minutes the happy father retained the full 
use of his faculties; then he sank back to his 
former condition, and died not long afterward. 








Femae Fraup.—A female swindler in Phil- 
adelphia has, within a few weeks past, obtained 
about thirty sewing machines, from different per- 
sons, under pretence that she wanted to buy them. 
She applied only to those who advertised a single 
machine for sale, which she would obtain by rep- 
resenting that she wanted it on trial for a short 
time. After getting possession of it, she would 
sell, or pawn it for about half its value. Before 
the police were put on her track, she had started 
West, and is believed to be now in Pittsburg. 

Mrs. Deax.—Petronella Bokgr Dean has an- 
nounced her intention not to contest the will of 
her father “ cutting her off with a shilling.” She 
lives in Williamsburg with her husband, who en- 
Joys a good salary, and says she is as happy as if 
she possessed the wealth of the Indies. 








ENGLAND AND Japan.—* Vanity Fair” says: 
The only things that England has ever been able 
to import from Japan, have been the little clay 
gods, proving that in the endeavor to establish a 
commerce with that country, all her efforts have 
been Idol. 

—_——o+ 

CoysecticuT Fisneries.—It is stated that 
over 1500 men are now employed in the fisheries 
between Hartford and Saybrook. There are 
over one hundred regular fisheries, besides the 
numerous localities where drag nets are used. 





IncratitcpE.—The worst form of ingratitude 
is, to refuse to accept a favor from the hands of a 
person to whom you have had the pleasure of 
rendering one. 

ee 

ADULTERATING Liqguor.—The Legislature of 
Tennessee has passed a very stringent law against 
the adulteration of liquors. Using poisonous in- 
gredients is declared a felony. 








+e + 
New Enterrrise-—The first number of a 
weekly English paper, the first ever published in 
Havana, made its appearance on the 10th ult. 
————_ + 2+ = > ____ 





A rairsty City.—The New Haven Palla- 
lium says that in that city, which boasts about 
40,000 inhabitants, there are 610 grogshops, 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Dewitt editor of the Utica Daily 
Observer, has been elected Mayor of Utica 


C. Grove, 


The putrid sore throat disease has swept away 
many children in Fall River. 

An Indian named Albert S. Smith lately ran 
ten miles in fifty-eight minutes at New Haven. 

Capt. Dupont, Commander Porter and Lieut. 
Lee, have sole charge of the Japanese expedition. 

The German dance-houses persist in keeping 
open on Sundays in New York. 

The heart is a book which we onght not to 
tear, in our hurry to reach the contents. 

Scarlet, silk and velvet, it is said, have often 
put out the kitchen fire. 

When Pride and Poverty unite in wedlock, 
their children are Want and Crime. 

It has been observed that where the rich give 
hundreds, the poor give thousands. 

Gerald Massey, the poet, has been lecturing on 
“ Tom Hood,” and “ Old England Sea Kings.” 

Miss Laura Keene, the New York actress and 
manageress, is in Europe now. 

The Sultan of Turkey lately gave a reception 
to Rarey, the American horse-tamer. 

Mr. Young, of the New York Albion, thinks 
Louis Napoleon's stables, at Paris, perfection. 

If you like music and have money, go to the 
opera; if poor, listen to the bobolinks. 

Rey. Sebastian Streeter lately fell down a flight 
of stairs, and injured himself. 

Adjutant T. Bigelow Lawrence has been elected 
major of the dashing Second Battalion. 

Mr. Murdoch, the actor, is recovering from an 
illness which the papers exaggerated. 

It is absurd to expect of a child the sacrifice 
of all enjoyment for the sake of others 

Hawthorne says one picture in ten thousand, 
perhaps, ought to live in the applause of mankind. 

A woman in New Orleans has just married her 
eighth husband since 1852. 

M. de Trobriand says N. P. Willis is making 
the fortune of the locality he resides in. 

Hume, the spiritualist, pretends to wake the 
shade of Napoleon I. at Paris. 

Dr. James W. Babey has become the editor 
of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Among recent presentations to Queen Victoria, 
we notice Mr. William Everett, of this city. 

The late tornado at the West travelled at the 
rate of eighty miles an hour. 

We continue to receive cheering accounts of 
large fruit-crops all over the country. 





CRINOLINE. 

The farthingale of the time of Elizabeth an- 
swers to the hooped petticoat of the days of 
Queen Anne and the crinoline of Queen Vic- 
toria. Against the farthingales the great mas- 
ter, Philip Stubbes, inveighed with thundering 
eloquence. “ When they have all their goodly 
robes upon them,” says he, ‘ women seem to be 
the smallest part of themselves, not natural 
women, but artificial women; not women of 
flesh and blood, but rather puppets, mawmets, 
consisting of rags and clouts compact together !”” 
The queen herself condemned the fashion, and 
passed laws to put down such extravagance. 
The wits assailed it—and what was the result? 
The farthingale expanded, and under James I. 
became as remarkable for ugliness as for discom- 
fort. Hooped petticoats came into fashion again 
in the time of Queen Anne; and Addison's keen 
satire was directed against them. In the Spec- 
tator, No. 272, appears an advertisement, dated 
from the parish vestry, Jan. 9th, 1711-"12; “All 
ladies who come to church in the new-fashioned 
hoops are desired to be there before divine ser- 
vice begins, lest they divert the attention of the 
congregation.” Gay took up the subject, and 
handled it very roughly. More polite wits 
averred that these women only kept the men ata 
proper distance ; the caricaturists represented a 
fashionably attired lady as a donkey carrying 
two panniers; and Hogarth pictured the incon- 
venience of a full-dressed belle entering a sedan 
chair. 





We t To RememBer.—Any persone residing 
in New England, having sheet music, magazines, 
newspapers, or serial works of any kind, which 
they desire to have neatly bound, have only to 
address them to this office, enclosing directions, 
and hand the package to the express. The works 
will be bound in the neatest manner, and at the 
lowest rates, and returned in one week. Godey’s 
Magazine, Harper's New Monthly, Harper’s 
Weekly, Peterson's Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, 
London Illustrated News, Punch—in short, all 
and every sezial work is bound as above. 





ReasonaB_eE.—A_ gentleman not overbur- 
dened with scientific knowledge conducted two 
ladies to the Cambridge Observatory to see an 
eclipse of the moon. They were too late; the 
eclipse was over, and the ladies were disap- 
pointed. “O,” exclaimed our hero, 
fret! I know the astronomer very well ; 
very polite 


“don't 

he is a 

man, and Iam sure will begin again.” 
—@ 

RascaL_y.—Some rascals, a few nights since, 
destroved all the beautiful shade trees on 23d 
Street, between 6th and 7th Avenues, New 
York. Perhaps they thought in case of a vigi- 
lance committee, trees 
where ropes were plenty. 





would come too handy 





ee’ 


Ratner opp.—A_ newspaper published at | 


N. Y., con- 
“ Reverend John 


New Rochelle, Westchester county, 
of 

who solicits ‘* white- 
Mr. Taylor is a man of color; 


tains the advertisement 
Taylor,” 
coloring jobs.” 
hence his readiness to apply color. 


washing and wall- 


weer 





Varvuas_e Presext.—A collection of Ras- 
sian and Siberian minerals has been presented to 
Trinity College 
Hartford. They 
mens, embracing native gold, stones, ete. 


by Ex-Governor Seymour, ot 


are all extremely rare speci- 





— + eres 
A serious Question.—With Western farm- 
ers the question to decir Je 1s, whether they shall 


“ break ” the pairs es, or the prairies break them 


een 
A TRAVELLING Prisce.—Prince Napoleon, 
at the last accounts, was taking a tour through 


Italy, accompanied by Emile Girardin. 


GUR UNION: es: 


~* 


Foreign Atems. 


John B. Gough, who has been 
three years in) England, is to 
United States in July 





lecturing for 
return to the 


As many as L000 Jews of Tetuan are stated 
to have taken passports from the Spanish author- 
ites, to establish theavselves in different places in 
Spain. 


Two sphinxes in white marble, brought from 
| Sebastopol, have just been placed on the pilas- 
ters of the entrance to the reserved gardens of 
the Tuileries, on the side next the river. 

In the London Court of Bankruptcy, a bank- 
rupt named Goose came up to attend the meet- 
ing for choice assignees, and an hour afterwards 
a Mr. Gosling appeared upon a similar meeting 

The London Court Journal has been assured 
by a gentleman recently returned from Paris, 
that at the last ball at the ‘Tuilleries, which took 
place on Sunday evening, an English bishop ap- 
peared in tall canonicals. 

The great modiste of the day in Paris is not a 
French woman, nor even a Frenchman, but an 
Englishman ; and he is more run after by the 
fashionable ladies than any of the celebrated 
French milliners ever were. 

A new gunpowder is announced in England, 
which is said to be less dangerous than ordinary 
powder, produces very little smoke, and that of a 
less pungent kind than usual, not only enabling 
the miner to work in close places without the 
great delay consequent on smoke, but greatly di- 
minishing the unhealthy ettects of it in the mines. 

In the course of a recent thunderstorm, the 
wires of the electric telegraph at Candebeecles- 
Elbeuf (Seine-Inferieure), France, were cut by 
lightning, and the electric fluid then ran along 
to the office at Elbeuf, where it caused a very 
intense light and melted some wires in the 
apparatus. 

The marriage of Prince Polignac with M’dlle 
Mires, daughter of the Hebrew speculator, excit- 
ed considerable conversation in what is called 
society in Paris, as the Polignacs are of the 

vurest blood, and but a dozen years past M. 








Mires was a vender of old clothes about the 
streets of Bordeaux. 
On Victor Emmanuel’s visit to Modena, the 


bishop of Modena stood before the king, mitre 
in hand, at the church door, He said that, by 
the pope’s bidding, as a priest, he ought not to 
be there, but, as he was a man before he was a 
priest, he deemed his citizen's duty to his sov- 
ereign was paramount over his allegiance to the 
vicar of Christ. 





—- -- 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Better get into the right path late than never. 
Happiness is promised not to the learned, but 
to the good. 


Nothing is so odious in an acquaintance, as the 
discovery of a defect in hii. 





The longer the saw of contention is drawn, the 
hotter it grows. 

Noble spirits rejoice in the consciousness of a 
motive—base ones delight only in a pretext. 

Don’t live in hope with your arms folded; for- 
tune smiles on those who roll up their sleeves 
and put their shoulders to the wheel. 

People like a man white they make him, but 
rather change their feelings when they find that 
they cannot unmake him. 

The finest composition of human nature, as 
well as the finest china, may have flaws in it, 
though the pattern may be of the highest value. 

No doctrine is good for anything that does not 
leave behind it an ethical furrow, ready tor the 
planting of seeds which shall spring up, “and bear 
abundant harvest. 

Every man cherishes in his heart some object 
—some shrine at which his adoration is paid, un- 
known to his fellow-mortals—unknown to all, 
save his God. 

A man of wit is not capable of business, but 
above it. A sprightly, gencrous horse is able to 
carry a pack saddle as well as an ass, but he is 
too good to be put in the drudgery. 

A crust of bread, a pitcher of water, and a 
thatched roof, and love—there is ha}ypiness for 
you, whether the day be rainy or sunny. It is 
the heart that makes the home, whether the eye 
f rests upon a potato patch or a flower garden. 

A drunkard cursing the moon—a mamac 
foaming at some magnificent statue, which stands 
serene and safe above his reach—or a ruftian 
crushing roses on his way to midnight plunder, 
is but a type of the sad work which a clever but 
heartless and unimaginative critic often makes of 
the works of genius. 

Gradual repentance is like a man who wants 
to be taken out of a burning building, but who 
says to those about him, “ Now, don’t take me 
out too suddenly ; take me down first to a room 
where it is not so hot as it is here; and then to 
another room, where there is still less heat, and 
so take me out gradually.” Why, the man would 
bea cinder before you got him out. 


Boker’s Budget. 


Pickles in glazed pans, cross dogs, and delays, 
are dangerous, 

When a lover has once won his lady, they both 
straightway become one. 

Why are geese like opera dancers? Becanse 
no other animals can stand so long on one leg. 





What is that which brings on an illness, cures 
it, and pays the doctor?) A draught (a draft). 

We know a dandy who is so fastidious that he 
is always measured for his umbrella. 

Why is a minister like a locomotive? Be- 
cause we have to look out for him when the bell 
rings. 

It is said that if you stop up rat holes with old 
search warrants, every knowing rat will leave the 
premises, 

The girl who succeeds in winning the true love 
of a true man makes a lucky hit, and is herself a 
lucky miss. 

Did the man who ploughed the sea, and after- 
wards planted his foot on his native soil, ever 
harvest the crops ! 





A man being commiserated with on account 
| of his wife's running away, said “ Don't pity 
me till she comes back again. 

An Irishman, on being uphraided for his cow- 
ardice, said he had as bold a heart ae any one, 
bat his cowardly legs ran away with it! 


The young lady who refused to go into a rifle 
manufactory because some of the guns had no 
breeches, is spending a few days in the country 

“As winds the ivy around the tree, 
erag the moss patch roote—so cling: 
stant soulto thee! my own, my 
boots !"’ 


as to the 
my con- 
eames ! my 


There it a man in Indiana so thin, that when 


the sheriff is after him he crawls into hi« rifle, 
and watches his adversary through the touch 
hole. 

A lover writing to his eweetheart, save: “De 





lectable dear — You are so 
would blush in your presence, 
stand appalied.”’ 

A man in \ Liverpool electrified humanity and 
astonished “the faculty,” by saying that “much 


of the «ick of the town was verasioned by 
bad health.” 


sweet that honey 


aod molasses 























new United States steam 





nole, now at the Norfolk Navy 

the new sloops of the second el ’ 
burthen, 188 feet long, has two engines, 40) inches 
diameter of evlinder, and Se hes stroke, and 
760 horse power Her draft, savs the Norfolk 


Herald, 1s only ten feet. Her speed os sant to be 
very satisfa tory, having averaged over 220 mules 
per day since leaving Key West 

Mrs. Ann Frazee, living near Petersburg, Va, 
had $10,000 stolen from her house a few mights 
since: $5000 of the amount had been recently 
paid to her by a gentleman living in that city, 
and she was advised to deposit it in one of the 
city banks, but she refused to do thinking i 
would in perfect: safe had formerly 





“0 





tn as she 





kept lange sums of money without its being 
disturbed 
‘he Grand Jury of Memphis, Tenn., have re 


cently called the attention of the city authorities 
to the gre at nuinber of faro banks in operabon in 
that city “hey have information that at we 
present time there are as many as three hundrer 
perhaps four hundred, travelling thieves in = 
city of Memphis, who follow in the wake of the 
gaming establishments, and fleece strangers 











land consumes about forty millon pounds 


of tobacco annually, As the population num 
bers about three millions, every map, woman 
and child, can have on this allowance a little 


more than thirteen pounds a year, About six 
teen million pounds annually yo from this coun- 
try to her shores. 

A riot occurred amongst the firemen of Mem- 
phis, ‘Tenn, on Sunday, 20th ult, in) whieh 
Neariy aii the fire compames participated. Pistols 
were ficed, bricks thrown, between thirty aud 
forty shots were fired, but strange to say, only 
one man was seriously injured. He was a la- 
oa and did not belong to either company. 








he Quebec Chronicle says the new Parliament 
Pin is to be turned inte a temporary palace for 
the Prince of Wales. Kitchens, cooking utensils, 
beds, dining tables, sidehoards, pianos, and the 


full accessories of a well furnished house. are to 


| take the place of desks and office stools 


; and 
there is to be an upheaving of things in peneral, 

We thought people might wear old clothes out 
West; but at Chicago, last week, @ most shal 
bily dressed man was arrested as a vagrant, and 
Io.aca op, although he had about $1500 in his 
pocket in cash or cash funds. ‘The officer is to 
be proceeded against for false arrest. 

Among the preparations making for the rece p 
tion of the I’ ane of Wales, the Great Western 
Railway Company, the Grand Trank Railway, 
and the Buffalo and Lake Huron Railway Com 
pany are all building elegant cars tur his special 
use. 

T turtles, one weighing fifty-one and the 
other sixty pounds, were captured in New Mil- 
ford, Coan., by a son of Constantine Ferris, 
lately. They were engayed in a tierce tight, and 
the boy aiade a drawn battle of it by drawing off 











| both the parties. 


| week's “* 


The challenge offered by the Chicago Zouave 
Cadets, to drill against any company in the Uni- 
ted States, has been accepted by the New Orleans 
Zouave Company, and the contest will take place 
in St. Louis, about the middle of this month, 

Inquisitive reporters have found out that the 
washing”? of the Japanese was five hun- 
dred pieces, and that the dignitaries wear under 
garments of raw silk, while those of the rety 
are of cotton. 

Some six months since, Leonard Edwards, of 
Troy, lost a valuable gold watch, which he had 
laid wpon a stand on retiring. A few days ago, 
he found it snugly stowed away in a rat-hole. 

Manuel Pinto died at San Benito, California, 
on the Ist of April. He was probably the oldest 
man in the United States, having just passed his 
one hundred and twentieth birthday. 

A cart horse backed over a precipice, at Ot- 
tawa, IIL, lately, falling about 150. feet perpen- 
dicalar. . he “harness and cart were used ap, 
but the horse was unhurt. 

There are in commission in the State of Vir- 
vinia 68 troops of cavalry, 81 companies of light 
infantry, 82 companies of rifle men, and 21 com- 
panies ‘of artillery. 





rm 


Diptheria has been unusually fatal in Lancas- 
ter county, Pennsylvania, for several months. 
Whole families have fre quently taken the disease 
and died in a few hours. 

Mr. Russell, the celebrated London Times cor- 
re spondent, will contribute the article “ Welling- 
ton” te the Encyclopaedia Britannica 

A man in Farmington, Iowa, while horribl 
Hlaspheming God, was struck with palsy, and al- 
most immediately died. 

Mr. Ensign Eldridge, of Chatham, who lived 
77 days without food, died Ist inst. 

The draymen of Marysville, California, have 
resolved to do no more work on Sunday. 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Frederick Small to 
Mise Annie B. Power. 

By Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Ex 
Bessie A. Wood 
a Rev Mr. Streeter, Mr. Bela D. Ladd to Mra. Susan 

rinee 
j fd Rev. Dr Kirk, Mr. George A Chapin to Mins Nellie 

hite 

By Kev. Mr. Marvin, Mr. Hiram W Allen to Martha A 
Curtis, of Springfield. 

By Kev. Mr. Edmunds, 
Philena J Bryant 

At Charlestown, hy Rev. Mr Graves. Mr. Joho Henry 
Hill to Mise Ilxonah Maria Tenney 

At Cambridgeport, by Rev Mr bda gr anae, ig James 





ward H Baleom to Mina 


Mr. George W. Fuller to Miss 






T. Sell, of Boston, to Mixs Elizabeth P Forsy 
| At Neponset. by Kew. Mr. Barrows, Mr. “Witttam 4d 
Young to Mics Hannah Ro Moore 
At Lyon, by Kev Mr. Braman, Mr € A Forbes to 


| Mise Hannah EB 





Clark 

At Salem, by Rev Mr Winn, Mr William F Childs to 
Mise Mary Flizabeth Ferguson 

At Beverly, by Kev. Mr Foster Mr Amos Kendall. Jr? 
of Manchester, to Mies Susan L Dow 

At Kingston, by Kev Mr Peckham, Mr. William F 
Brewster to Mise Biizabeth Sar pson 
«by Kev. Mr Hill, Mr Joseph A 
iva HL Louise Bond 

At Dower, NOH. by Rew Mr Ticks, Mr George Hf 
Greeley. of Boston, to Miew Sarah Eo Chapman 

At Greenland. N.H., by Kev Mr Young, Mr 
W. Rand, of Charlestown to Mies Mary © Berry 

At Cincinnati. by Kev Mr Stratton, Mr (ani Hall, for- 
merly of Boston, to Mixes Helen ¥ MM Clark 


Deatbs. 


In this city, Mr William R. Brown, 29 
Ives, 19. Mr Alfred Mo Beek ft 
W) Mr (h-rlees W Wright % 
Mre Farah Nichols. 42 





Under 


John 





Mre 
Mr John 


Selene P 
M Nivhote 
MioMer John Lb Nivhols, 
Mre Catherine Veli, 7! 
At Uharlestown, Mre Kebecea Fo Mellen, 55 
At Koxbory, Wiew Ams Bacon 1 
At Jamaica Visio, Mr Joseph H Cheney. 49. 
At Cambridge Mre Deborah Carpenter, 7H 
At Concord. Mre Jane T P. 
At Milton, Mr John « 
At Auburndale, Mre Harriette W Ge 
=: Heading. Me Richerd Henry 
h 12 















ing. Mra Sy ivie 
m. Mre Jolians P 





. 
A 


tillers, Mr John Chamberlin, 3% 
At Lowell Mre Emme K Hobe 8) 
At Amesbury, Mr Beth © Rartett 23, 

gent. 5 Mr Kotert Hoyt TI 
At Worcester, Mre 1. dim Kirhards & 

Miee Ko mateth Sherman 

Alwe Whitney 

ure, Mr Wiittam Cariten 4 

Lew) (iriees '- 


Mr Giles Bae 


"2 





At Boy istom Mre Mery White #) 
At Sandeirh Mre Mary Wendell 2% 
At Pree etown Mie Laara Maniy $1 


At Nantortet Mre Dea M Proweet, 21 
At Faimouth Me Mr Francie Adame 42 
At New rh Mr Ase (icextenough. 1% 












































[Written for The Flog of our Union.) 


RECLINED. 
BY EDWIN 5. LIscomB 


There is in memory stored away 

A jewel, whose unfading glow, 
Reflecting back one golden day, 

Some rays of former brightness show. 


Sweet tints it seatters here and there 
Upon the canvass of the mind: 

Ali beautiful. but more than fair 
Is one bright scene of ships reclined. 


We stood far back beyond the shore: 
The shore with orient beauty clad— 
And watebed the distant glistening oar, 

Its liquid music faint and sad. 


The lengthening shadows broken fell 
: From hill, and tower, and tapering spar, 
Upon the bay's unbounded swell, 

And pure on high shone evening's star. 


Two sister barks lay side by side 
Within the harbor’s peaceful arms, 
Tieir graceful forms swayed by the tide, 
And ill at ease amid the calms. 


Their bosoms, restless, sought in vain 
Fresh kisses from the fickle breeze, 

And, fluttering, sighed and sighed again 
For joys bestowed by boisterous seas. 


Anon the languld air was stirred, 
And swept afar by mingled strains 
Of many bells—their fond notes heard 
In heart and mind as home refrains. 


*Twas thus the gladsome hour of rest 

Was sweetly borne from ship and shore: 
To mariner the hour most blest, 

When cares and toils of day are o'er. 


All glorious reigned the twilight time— 
Its tranquil charms on hill and bay 

Transcendent in their power reclined, 
And yield a fond farewell to-day. 


While still impatient, te the sky 
Tossed restiessly the vessels fair— 
Their snowy sails, with quivering sigh, 

Bewailing fitful sports of air. 


And, amber-like, the picture now 
Lies tableted upon our hearts; 

Each stately spire, each gilded prow, 
A radiant glow of joy imparts. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 

Ow a fine morning in the month of October, 
the large clipper ship White Swan, commanded 
by Captain Edward Morton, and bound to Cal- 
cutta, was standing out of Boston harbor under 
topsails and courses. The active crew were bus- 
ily at work, loosing topgallantsails, royals, jibs, 
and staysails, in obedience to the rapid com- 
mands of the pilot; and the deck presented the 
usual scene of direful confusion, inseparable 
from an outward bound vessel just leaving port. 

The commander of the ship, a fine-looking 
man somewhat past the prime of life, stood be- 
side the weather mizen rigging engaged in con- 
versation with a young gentleman who had taken 
passage in the ship, hoping that his health, which 
had been considerably impaired by dissipation 
and a free indulgence in fashionable vices, might 
be restored by a sea voyage. A lovely maiden, 
apparently about seventeen years of age, leaned 
upon the captain’s arm and gazed with great in- 
terest upon the scene around her, and the busy 
operations of the crew on deck and aloft. She 
was the only daughter of Captain Morton, who 
was a widower, his wife having died when their 
daughter was but an infant. He had never mar- 
ried again, but had bestowed his individual atfec- 
tion upon Cora, whom he almost idolized. Until 
the present time, she had remained at various 
seminaries and academies during her father’s 
absence at sea; but, feeling unable to be longer 
deprived of her presence, he had at length de- 
cided that she should accompany him upon his 
next East India voyage. 

Foremost among the crew in springing aloft, 
or laying out upon the yards at the pilot’s com- 
mand, was a handsome, athletic youth, whose 
whole appearance indicated that he was infinitely 
superior, in every respect, to seamen in general ; 
while his graceful and easy bearing was such as 
to warrant the belief that he had been accustomed 
to society far more refined than that of a ship’s 
forecastle—and yet his intelligence in compre- 
hending the pilot’s orders, and promptness and 
skill in obeying them, proved him to be “every 
inch a sailor.” 

He had already attracted the notice of Captain 
Morton, who had pointed him out to his passen- 
ger, Mr. Atherton, as a fine specimen of the 
young American sailor. Cora, also, had ob- 
served him, as she came aboard the ship and had 
searcely lost sight of him during the passage 
down the harbor. But it was neither his hand- 
some figure and classic features, nor his grace- 
ful and agile motions as he passed from one por- 
tion of the rigging to another, that caused her to 
regard him so constantly and with such evident 
interest; for as she gazed after him, as he as- 
cended the rigging with a firm and confident 
tread, an expression of doubt and perplexity 
passed over her fair countenance, as if she had 
recognized in the young sailor a familiar ac- 
quaintance, and yet was ata loss to account for 
his appearance at that time and place. 

Such was indeed the fact. The young man’s 
features, even at a distance, seemed familiar to 
Cora, and only the sailor’s dress which he wore, 
caused her to doubt his identity with the person 
whom he so closely resembled for a single 
moment ; but when the order was given to loose 
away the mizzen-topgallantsail, and the young 
sailor bounded aft to obey it, passing close by the 
side of Cora, and her eyes met his for an instant 
in a quick g'ance of recognition, all doubt im- 
mediately vanished ; for in him she recognized a 
former schoolmate for whom she had entertained 
4 strong friendship, and a bright blush suffused 
her cheek at the thought of his probable motives 
in joining her father’s ship in the capacity of a 
foremast hand. 

At length the pilot left the ship, under full 
sail, and shortly afterward she had sunk the last 





point of the familiar coast astern, and was fairly | 
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at sea. Cora soon retired below to escape the — gaged in giving orders in regard to setting the | icated, had immediately resolved to pay a visit to | 
bustle and confusion of the deck, and ere many — topsails. Cora in her father’s absence. | 
hours, had begun to experience the prostrating | Suddenly, through the carelessness of the He reached the ship and entered the cabin, un- | 
effects of that terror of ocean voyagers—Ye malade  helmsman, a huge wave, which had towered for | observed by the second mate, and was soon en- } 
du la mes. Several days passed before she was | a moment above the weather-quarter of the ves- gaged in conversation with Cora, who at once 
able to appear again on deck ; but in the mean- | sel, burst upon the deck, and swept athwart ship | perceived that he had been drinking, and wished | 
time she had received, through the steward, a | with resistless force, At that mament Cora had = to escape from his presence; but dared not | 


note from the young sailor whose real name was 


Henry Bernard, but who had shipped under the | roar of the billow, as it fell upon the deck, star- | 


alias of Frank Wilson, begging her to grant him 
an interview at the earliest possible opportunity, 
that he might explain to her his motives in be- 
coming a sailor on board the White Swan, and 


secretly arranged by 
steward, 


the assistance of the 
He aiso requested her to keep his se- 
cret, and not by word or look betray to her father 
the fact that she had ever known him. 

This note created a strange tumult in the 
young girl’s bosom ; but it did not, in the least, 
displease her. She had known Henry Bernard 
for two years, and had perfect contidence in his 
honor; and, although she could not fail to com- 
prehend that he had joined her father’s ship on 
her account, and that such a course looked very 
much like a tacit declaration of love, she 
answered his note and consented to grant him 
the desired interview at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

Henry Bernard had been a student at the 
same academy with Cora Morton for the past two 
years; but no one, either among the faculty or 
his fellow-students, knew anything of his ante- 
cedents. His manner was somewhat reserved, 
and he had never spoken, even to Cora, of his 
family connections. Many of his schoolmates 
attributed his reserve to pride, and disliked him 
accordingly ; but between Cora and himself the 
warmest friendship had always existed. They 
had been drawn together by that mysterious 
instinct which enables one to recognize a conge- 
nial spirit upon the briefest acquaintance, and 
their friendship had daily strengthened, as their 
intercourse grew more and more familiar. But 
although they had become strongly attached to 
each other, Henry had never spoken to Cora of 
love ; and perhaps neither had ever realized that 
their’s was anything more than a common 
friendship. 

As soon as Cora was able to come on deck, 
she found opportunity for a private interview with 
Henry Bernard, and eagerly listened to his ex- 
planation of the causes which had led him to 
leave his studies and become a common sailor. 
He informed her that he had never known the 
nature of his attachment to her until after their 
separation ; that he had then discovered that he 
loved her with his whole heart and soul, and 
could never be happy without her. Previous to 
his acquaintance with her, he had made one sea- 
voyage—intending to f@llow the sea as a profes- 
sion ; but his father had desired him to first pur- 
sue his studies until he had fitted himself for en- 
tering college, promising that, when he had done 
this, he should be allowed to carry out his orig- 
inal intention if he still desired it. 

He had nearly finished his preparatory course 
of study, when Cora departed from the school ; 
and he immediately resolved to become a sailor 
on board her father’s ship, under an assumed 
name, where he could enjoy the happiness of see- 
ing his beloved Cora every day, and of being 
able to pretect her in time of danger. He said 
much more than this, but we have neither time 
nor space for a detailed account of that stolen in- 
terview upon the lee side of the White Swan’s 
quarter-deck, and will briefly state its results. 

Before the maiden again retired to her state- 
room, she had confessed her love to Henry Ber- 
nard; and, with the blue rolling waves of the 
Atlantic around them, and the star-spangled can- 
opy of heaven above, the youthful lovers had 
exchanged vows of eternal devotion and con- 
stancy. It was resolved, however, that nothing 
of this should be known to Captain Morton, 
who, as Bernard well knew, would regard with 
scorn and indignation the presumptuous sailor 
who had dared aspire to the love of the daughter 
of his captain; and ere the lovers separated, a 
system of corresp e and fi private in- 
terviews had been duly arranged. 





The White Swan had been nearly two weeks 
at sea, and was fast approaching the vicinity of 
the stormy Bermudas, when a violent gale arose 
which lasted for several days. On the fourth 
day, however, the wind abated to a considerable 
extent; and during the afternoon, Cora, who had 
been confined below by the severity of the 
weather, ventured on deck. Mr. Atherton, the 
passenger of whom we have previously spoken, 
immediately seated himself by her side and ex- 
erted all his conversational powers—which were 
considerable—in the hope of making a favorable 
first impression upon the innocent and suscep- 
tible girl; for he had become deeply enamored 
of Cora at first sight, and had resolved, with all 
the intensity of his powerful will, to win her be- 
fore the voyage was ended. 

The ship had been scudding, for several days, 
under a close-reefed main topsail, foresail and 
spanker ; but now the wind had fallen consider- 
ably, although the waves still rolled mountains 
high, and Captain Morton decided to set the fore 
and mizzen topsails with a close reef in each. 
‘An order to this effect was given, and several of 
the watch hastened aft to loose the mizzen top- 
sail. Among them was Henry Bernard, and as 
he passed by the side of Cora, a meaning glance 
was exchanged between the lovers, which, al- 
though unobserved by the captain, was not lost 


upon Mr. Atherton, who instantly resolved to | 


watch the young sailor, henceforth, with an 
eagle eye—hoping to make some discovery 
which would result in his own benefit. 

Soon after this, Cora arose from her seat, and 
carefully holding by the life-lmes stretched aft, 
crossed the deck to the head of the companion- 
way stairs, when she grasped a railing for sup- 
port, and stood for several minutes gazing in ad- 
miration upon the wild scene around her. 

Mr. Atherton followed her, and courteously 
offered her the support of his arm, which she 
politely declined—for she felt toward him already 
an instinctive aversion—whereupon he walked 
hastily forward and joined Captain Morton at 
the break of the poop, where the latter was en- 


been looking in the Opposite direction ; and the 


; tled her so much that she let go her hold upon | 
' 


| 


informing her that such an interview might be | 





the railing of the companion-way, and the briny 
flood instantly swept herto leeward. In another 
moment she would have been dashed into the 
foaming sea, had not a strong arm encircled her 
waist, and drawn her quickly inboard. Henry 


arouse bis anger by so doing, lest he should fulfil 
his threat of exposure. 

But at length the tone of fulsome flattery in 
which he had at first addressed her, changed to one 
of gross insult, and with flashing eyes and crim- 


soned cheeks, she arose and was about to leave | 


| the cabin in virtuous indignation, when he sud 


Bernard had been descending the rigging at the | 
moment when the wave came aboard, and had | 


nearly reached the deck, when he beheld the fear- 
ful peril of his beloved Cora. With a single 
bound he was at her side, aud, grasping the miz- 
zen shrouds with one hand and embracing her 
slender waist with the other, was able to resist 
the force of the torrent until it had emptied itselt 
again into the sea from the lee side, when he 
immediately conducted her to the companion- 


way. 

Both Captain Morton and Mr. Atherton had 
observed Cora’s danger just as Henry Bernard 
Sprang to her rescue; but, being at a distance 
from her, neither of them could have rendered 
her the slightest assistance. As the young sailor, 
after receiving the whispered thanks of Cora 
and a warm pressure of her hand, was about to 
hasten forward, Captain Morton stopped him and 
expressed his gratitude for the inestimable ser- 
vice he had just rendered him in saving his 
daughter from a watery grave—promising him 
that he should be rewarded, at a future time, 
with something more substantial than words. 

The young man modestly declared that he had 
done nothing more than his duty required, and 
that the consciousness of having saved Cora’s 
life was, of itself, an ample reward. He soon 
left the quarter-deck, and, as he turned to depart, 
he caught the eye of Mr. Atherton fixed upon 
him with an istakable exp of hatred 
and malice, which evidently boded him no good. 
At first, he was at a loss to comprehend the 
cause of this enmity toward himself; but sud- 
denly a suspicion of the truth flashed upon his 
mind, and he immediately decided that Atherton 
desired to win the affections of Cora Morton, and 
was angry because another had rendered her a 
service which must entitle him to her gratitude 
and esteem. 





One hundred and ten days had elapsed since 
the White Swan sailed from America, when the 
welcome sight of the lowlands about the mouth 
of the Hoogly River gladdened the eyes of her 
passengers and crew. As she approached the 
Saugor light-ship, a pilot was taken aboard from 
one of the brigs which are constantly cruising 
in the vicinity of the Sand Heads, and, at his 
suggestion, the ship’s ensign was immediately 
set at the starboard foreyard arm, as a signal for 
asteamer; for the wind was blowing directly 
down the river, and it would be difficult, as well 
as dangerous, to attempt to beat up to the city. 

In a few hours more, the ship was ploughing 
the sacred waters of the Hoogly in the weke of a 
powerful iron steamboat; and on the afternoon 
of the third day after she had entered the river, 
she was lying, securely moored, in the swift 
running river, nearly opposite the dry-docks of 
the East India Company in the city of Calcutta. 

Here she remained for nearly two months ; 
and as seamen were in great demand at that 
time, and wages were unusually high, her entire 
crew, with the exception of Henry Bernard, 
and all her officers, except the chief mate, de- 
serted the ship. Captain Morton did not imme- 
diately ship another crew, as he preferred wait- 
ing until the ship was ready for sea; and in the 
meantime a crew of Lascars, or native seamen, 
were set at work aboard, while Henry Bernard, 
who had proved himself well worthy of the post, 
was elevated to the rank of second mate. This 
was a most fortunate event, as, by making him 
an inmate of the cabin, it enabled him frequently 
to have intercourse with Cora upon terms of 
familiarity and equality. During the outward 
passage, the lovers had held frequent secret inter- 
views ; but, as yet, Captain Morton had not the 
slightest suspicion of the relations existing be- 
tween them. 

Mr. Atherton, however, had watched them 
with a jealous eye, and had at length discovered 
their secret. The knowledge that they were be- 
trothed lovers, however, only encouraged him to 
pursue with the greater energy his designs upon 
Cora; for he knew that she wished to conceal 
her love for Henry Bernard from her father, 
and, by threats of exposure, he sought to gain 
unlimited power over the innocent and virtuous 
girl. 

In this he was to some extent successful, for 
when Cora discovered that he knew of her fre- 
quent interviews with Henry Bernard, the fear 
of exposure compelled her to treat him less 
coldly than she had formerly done, while it in- 
creased the feelings of scorn and aversion which 
she had previously cherished against him. 

Atherton was a self-willed, unprincipled man, 
and did not scruple to use his power to the fullest 
extent; but he had never yet dared to openly 
avow his passion to Cora, who hated as well as 
feared him. 

One Sunday afternoon, while the ship remained 
at Calcutta, the captain and his mate went 
ashore, leaving the ship in charge of Henry Ber- 
nard. Cora chose to remain aboard, and, as 
soon as her father had left the ship, re- 
tired to the after-cabin to spend the afternoon in 
reading. 
remain on deck, had seated himself beneath the 
quarter-deck awning with a cigar; while the 
custom-house officer, who was compelled by the 
regulations of the port to remain constantly upon 
the ship, had thrown himself into a hammock in 
the forecastle, for a comfortable siesta. No other 
person besides these three was aboard; for Mr. 
Atherton spent the greater part of his time in the 
city, being sometimes absent from the ship for 
many days at atime. On this occ asion, how- 
ever, he had met Captain Morton and his mate 
in Tank Square, and being somewhat intox- 





Bernard, whose duty required him to | 


denly grasped her arm, and placing his hand 
upon her mouth to stitle her cries, attempted to 
kiss her. 
but could not prevent his odious caresses ; 


Cora struggled violently in his grasp, 
and 
she was upon the point of fainting from the com- 
bined effects of terror and indignation, 

Henry Bernard suddenly entered the cabin. 


when 
He 


stood for a moment paralyzed with astonishment, | 


then as he comprehended the position of mat- 
ters, he sprang upon Atherton, and with one 
well-directed blow, laid him prostrate and insen- 
sible upon the floor. Then, clasping the almost 
fainting form ot Cora in his arms, he bore her 
to a sofa. 

Atherton soon recovered from the effects of his 
fall, and as he rose to his feet, he exclaimed, with 
a fearful oath : 

“You, Miss Cora, shall bitterly repent the 
events of this afternoon. Your father shall know 
of your disgraceful connection with one of his 
servants. As for you, sir, we shall meet again.” 
And he hastily left the ship. 

When Captain Morton returned from the city, 
he was informed by Cora, of the insult which 
Atherton had offered her, and the service which 
Henry Bernard, or Frank Wilson, which was the 
name by which he was still known to all save 
Cora, had again rendered her in protecting her 
from the assault of the villain. 

Burning with rage, Captain Morton immedi- 
ately returned to the city to demand the satisfac- 
tion due him from Atherton; but the libertine 
had proved himself a coward as well as a villain, 
for he had disappeared, leaving, however, a letter 
to Captain Morton, informing him of his daugh- 
ter’s attachment to his second mate. After 
vainly seeking the scoundrel at the various 
places to which he was accustomed to resort, the 
captain returned to the ship, and demanded of 
Cora, if the intelligence contained in Atherton’s 
letter were true. With many blushes, she con- 
fessed that it was, and informed him of the man- 
ner in which she had become acquainted with 
Henry Bernard. 

“You did wrong, Cora, to conceal this from 
me,” replied her father.“ However, I have no 
cause to consider the young man unworthy of 
you. ITesteem him highly, and if he shall prove 
to be a son of respectable parents, and of good 
reputation himself, I shall offer no opposition to 
your union, at a future time. I have always 
wished that you might become the wite of a sea- 
captain, and when Bernard shall have attained 
to this position, which he will doubtless be able 
to do in a few years, he shall receive your hand 
in marriage.” 

This unexpected approval of Captain Morton, 
which was i liately ¢ icated to: Bern- 
ard, ¢ leted the happi of the youthful 
lovers, and for a time the “ course of true love” 
did, indeed, ‘ run smooth.” 

Nothing was heard of Atherton, during the 
remainder of the White Swan’s stay at Calcutta. 
Fearing the wrath of Captain Morton, he kept 
closely concealed, and at length, after being 
loaded with a valuable cargo of East India 
goods, and manned with an efficient crew, the 
ship set sail on her homeward passage. 

She made a quick passage from the Sand 
Heads to the Cape of Good Hope, and Captain 
Morton hoped to hold the south-east trades as far 
as the equator in the Atlantic Ocean; but the 
ship had scarcely reached the cape, when she ex- 
perienced a succession of northerly and north- 
westerly gales which drove her far out of her 
course. 

In the meantime the mate had, by some means 
become suspicious of mutinous designs on the part 
of the crew, and having informed the captain of his 
suspicions, the latter took the precaution to have 
a stock of weapons prepared for use and placed 
in readiness for an emergency. The mate con- 
tinued to watch the men closely, but, at length, 
observing no further indications of a spirit of 
insubordination, began to think that he must 
have been mistaken; when, suddenly, during 
the middle wateh of a dark night, the entire crew 
rose in open mutiny, and rushing aft, had nearly 
succeeded in entering the cabin, for the purpose 
of murdering or securing the inmates. 

They would have certainly accomplished their 
designs, had not Henry Bernard, who held the 
watch on deck, succeeded in reaching the cabin 
a little in advance of the mutineers, and securely 
barricading the doors. The captain and other 
mates and the steward were soon aroused, and 
armed for a vigorous defence. The mutineers 
labored under the disadvantage of having no fire- 
arms, having neglected to provide themselves 
with such, not anticipating the slightest difficulty 
in overpowering the few persons aft. 

Captain Morton and his officers soon made 
sad havoc among the ranks of the mutincers 
with their fire-arms, and at length, desiring to 
bring the combat to a close with as little blood- 
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shed as possible, threw open the cabin door and 
armed with heavy cutlasses, charged with irre- 
sistible force upon the mutineers. Taken com- 
pletely by surprise, they were unable to defend 
themselves, and in a few minutes those who had 
thus far escaped without injury, threw down their 
arms in submission, and when Captain Morton 
requested all who were willing to return to their 
duty on condition of a free pardon, to step aft, 


| every man who was able to walk responded to 


the call. 


The men declared that they had been incited | 


to mutiny by a man who had hired them to join 


the ship at Calcutta for the express purpose of 
Thie 
from 
the time the ship sailed, until the attack had been 
made upon the cabin, when he had led them on 


murdering the captain and his officers 


man hal been concealed in the forecastle 








ry) 








He had been shot dead dur 
ever, and his body was now Iving beside the 
mainmast 

A lantern was immediately brought, and as 
Captain Morton and Henry Bernard bent over 
the body of the dead ringleader, they recognised 
the form and features of Atherton, who had thas 
sought to be revenged upon them, hat who bad 
so speedily met a righteous doom ! 

The bodies of the dead were hastily thrown 
into the sea without form or ceremony, and this 


task had scarcely been accomplished when a vio 
lent squall caught the ship suddenly aback, car 
rying away the foremast by the board, as well as 
the fore and mizzen topmast, and laying the 
ship upon her beams ends ! 

Exertions were promptly made to clear away 
the wreck, and by relieving the ship of the 1 ree- 
sure of the sails which still remained upon her, 
The 


r, and 


to cause her to right; but allto no avail 
waves were making a clean breach over he 
it was soon that 


aleak, and was rapidly filling 


discovered she had sprung 

There was no alternative lett but to get the 
boats overboard with all possible haste, and 
trust to them for escape from certain death. The 
late mutineers, awed and suldiued Ly the presence 
of imminent danger, worked like brave men in 
obedience to the captain's orders, and the jolly- 
boat, launch and long boat were soon ailoat, and 
supplied with provisions 

The ship was sinking rapidly, and there was 
no time to lose; but when Captain Morton re- 
quested Cora to leave the ship in the first boat, 
she firmly refused to do so, declaring that she 
should remain upon the slip until her father and 
her lover were ready to leave it. All entreaties 
were alike unavailing ; and accordingly the long 
boat and launch filled with men, were sent off, 
while only Captain Morton, Cora, and Bernard, 
and one of the crew remained upon the ship, 
designing to leave it in the jolly-boat. A sup- 
ply of provision and water was hastily placed 
in the boat, and when all was ready, Captain 
Morton leaped into the boat tor the purpose of 
assisting Cora in her descent over the ship's 
side; while the foremast hand who had been left 
behind, took his seat in the stern sheets to fend 
the boat off from the ship. 

At this moment the boat goes high above the 
ship’s rail, upon a huge wave, then it descended 
swiftly into the trough of the sea, snapping the 
lines which held it to the ship, as if they had 
been packthread, and in another moment it was 
rapidly receding from the sinking vessel. With 
a cry of agony, Captain Morton sprang to the 
oars in the hope of being able to pull back to the 
ship; but, in spite of all his etlorts, the jolly- 
bout was urged further and further in the oppo- 
site direction, and at length he theew down the 
oars, and fixed his despairing gaze upon the ill 
fated ship, whose deck was now on a level with 
the surface of the water. 

Cora and her lover stood at the weather gang- 
way clasped in each other's embrace, and at the 
sight, the grief-stricken parent covered his face 
with his hands, and sunk down in the boat, al- 
most bereft of reason. At length he cast his 
eyes once more in the direction of the doomed 
vessel, and beheld his daughter waving her hand 
to him in token of eternal farewell. At this mo- 
ment the bows of the waterlogged ship reared 
high in air; then she rolled heavily to windward, 
and, with one headlong plunge, disappeared for- 
ever in the depths of ocean. 

The wheel of Time is ceaselessly revolving; 
and whether the passage of the years brings us 
joy or sorrow, they are ever speeding by, to dis- 
appear one after another in the abyss of the past. 
Eighteen months had elapsed since the loss of 
the White Swan off the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Captain Morton, who, after spending meny 
weary days and nights inthe open jolly-hoat, had 
been picked up by a homeward bound American 
ship, and carried back to his native land, had 
partially recovered from the first violence of his 
grief at the sad fate of his beloved daughter; 
but the settled melancholy which had now be- 
come habitual to him, gave evidence that bis 
sorrow was still deep and heartfelt 

Shortly after his return to America, he had 
been appointed to the command of another ship 
by his former owners, and had sailed for China. 
During his homeward passage, his ship sprang 
aleak ; bat not wishing to put into any port, he 
continued on his course, keeping his pumps go- 
ing nearly half the time, and carrying but a short 
spread of canvass. The passage under such cir- 
cumstances, was, of course, long and tedious; 
and ere the ship had reached the equator in the 
Atlantic Ocean, the provisions and water bad 
become so nearly exhausted that Captain Mor- 
ton had found it necessary to put the crew upon 
short allowance, which, added to the constant 
labor of pamping rendered their situation ex- 
tremely unpleasant. 

After this time a vigilant lookont 
stantly kept by night and day, in hope that some 
outward bound ship might approach within syht 
of their signals from which a supply of provie- 
ions and water might be obtained. At length the 
welcome cry of “ Sail bo !"" was given one mor- 
ing from the mast head, and in answer to the 
captain's questions, the lookout man des« ribeed 


was con- 


her as a square-rigged vesvel, standing directly 
towards them. boll of the 
stranger was visible from the deck, when a *ig- 
nal of distress was set upon Captair 
ship, and im answer to which the stranger kept 
off a point and bore down to hie relief 


In a few hours the 


Morton's 





As the sp ranged up « rside, the tmain- 
yards of both were braced aback, and Captain 
Morton, springing into the mizzen chains with 
his speaking trumpet, thus hailed the stranger, 


which had proved to be a large clipper up, bear 

ing the American ensign at her «7 
“Ship ahoy! What ship i* that, pray 
“The Golden Fleece — Captain Berr 

twenty days out from New York 


What shiy is that 


anker peak 


ard— 
! bound to 


Meliourne 





“The Amazon—Captain Morton--! meward 
bound from Canton, in a leaking condinen, and 
short of provision Can you farnw oe 6 

ly? 

4 Ay ay, sir, Will you come 

Ay, ay, sit.” And turnit 
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Captain Morton ordered him to have the gig | 


manned and got ready for lowering. 

As soon as the boat was in readiness, the cap- 
tain stepped into it, and gave the order to lower 
away. Ina few minutes he was alongside the 
Fleece, whose commander stood at the 
gabyway to receive him. 


Golden 


In the excitement of | 


the moment, Captain Morton had not heeded the | 


name of the captain of the Golden Fleece ; 
but as he ascended the gangway ladder, and 
met him face to face, he almost lost his hold 
upon the man ropes, and came near falling back 
into the boat paralyzed with astonishment. 

“ Frank Wilson !—Henry Bernard !—is it pos- 
sible? Can the sea give up its dead?’ he 
exclaimed, 

“Tam Henry Bernard, once your second mate, 
sir,” 
captain’s hand, 

“ And Cora? Ts she too alive, or am I dream- 
ing‘ murmured Captain Morton, as he gazed 
in Bernard's face in perfect amazement. 

“Please come with me into the cabin, sir,” 
was the reply. And Captain Morton mechan- 
ically followed the commander of the Golden 
Fleece into the luxurious cabin. 

At his entrance, a beautiful woman, who had 
been seated upon a sofa with a lovely babe in her 
arms, sprang up to meet him; and the next mo- 
ment he had clasped his loved and leng lost Cora 
to his bosom, and was weeping like a child. 

We will not attempt to describe the happy re- 
union of the father and daughter; but will pass 
on to an explanation of the manner in which 
Cora and her lover had been preserved from 
death when the White Swan went down, and a 
brief account of their subsequent adventures. 

When the ship sunk, they were carried down 
with it, locked in each other’s embrace, but suc- 
ceeded at length in rising to the surface, where 
Henry soon bound Cora and himself to a float- 
ing spar. Upon this fragile support, they were 
tossed by the stormy waves for nearly forty-eight 
hours ; but, just as the last spark of hope had 
expired in their bosoms, were cast upon a low, 
sandy shore. With great difficulty they suc- 
ceeded in drawing themselves upon the beach 
beyond the reach of the waves, and speedily re- 
covered sutlicient strength to enable them to ex- 
amine the shore upon which they had been 
thrown. 

Yo their great joy, they soon found at a little 
distance inland, a spring of water and an abun- 
dance of nourishing fruits. They knew not 
where they were, but Henry rightly concluded 
that they had been cast upon a point of the west 
coast of Africa. 

No signs of inhabitants were to be seen, and 
after a vain search for the dwellings of human 
beings, they resigned themselves to their fate ; 
and constructing a rude shelter, prepared for a 
Crusoe life, upon that desolate strand. They re- 
mained here for several months, subsisting upon 
the fruits and fish, which Henry provided by 
means of a rude net which he had constructed, 
and daily watching for the welcome sight of a 
sail upon the unbroken expanse of ocean, spread 
out before their dwelling. 

At length a homeward bound English East 
Indiaman approached nearer than usual to the 
shore, and observing their signals, sent a boat to 
their rescue. Thee der of the Indi 
kindly gave them a passage to England, and sup- 
plied their immediate wants upon their arrival. 
In the meantime Henry wrote home to his fath- 
er, and promptly received an answer hag his aan, 
containing a large remi e li 
upon the receipt of this he took passage for 
home with his wife—for he had married Cora 
directly after their arrival in England. 

Up to this time they had, of course, heard 
nothing of Captain Morton and his crew, and 
had begun to fear that the frail boat in which he 
had embarked from the ill-fated White Swan 
had been overwhelmed in the waves; but upon 
their arrival in America, they learned that he 
had returned, and had sailed again for China. 
Letters were immediately despatched for Canton, 
informing him of the facts just related, but these 
did not reach their destination until he had sailed 
thence for home. 

Soon after Bernard’s return to America, his 
father—who was, by the way, a wealthy ship- 
owner—granted his earnest request fora ship, and 
placed him in command of the Golden Fleece, 
in which his wife accompanied him upon his first 
The cause of Bernard’s concealment 
of his parentage and connection during his first 
acquaintance with Cora, and his subsequent con- 
duct, was a romantic fancy which he had long 
cherished of winning a wife who could love him 
for himself alone. Hence his concealment of the 
fact that he was the son of a wealthy and influ- 
ential man. 

The Amazon was soon supplied with an abun- 
dance of provision and water from the Golden 
Fleece, and after a tender parting between the 
now happy father and his newly found children, 
the two vessels separated, and as each headed 
away upon her proper course, their ensigns were 
dipped thrice in token of amity, and a friendly 








voyage. 


farewell. 
When the Amazon arrived at home, Mr. 
Bernard, the father of our hero, waited upon 


Captain Morton, and offered him a partnership 
with him upon equal terms, if he would relin- 
The 
greatly surprised at this proposal, 
and frankly informed Mr. Bernard that such an 
arrangement would scarcely be a jast one, as he 
himself had no capital whatever. 

“ Never mind that, captain,” replied Mr. Ber- 
nard. ‘Your experience and knowledze 
ships will fully offset the capital which I shall 
employ. Besides this, 
pleasure to be associated in business with the 
father of my son’s wife, whom I have already 
learned to love as a daughter.” 

At length it was decided that the proposed ar- 
rangement should be carried into effect, and the 
new firm was immediately established under the 
of Bernard & Morton. 


quish the active duties of his profession. 


captain 


was 


it will give me great 


name 


of 


replied the young man, as he grasped the | 








Yhe Golden Fleece made a remarkably quick 





vovave, and when she returned to America, Mr. 





_and embark in business ashore, so 


that the entire family might constantly enjoy the 


d endeavored to persuade his son to give | 


sei of each other's society. 
unwilling to do. He made many voyages in the 
Golden Fleece, often accompanied by his wife ; 
but at length, having acquired a competency, 
and having the prospect of a large fortune 
at the death of his father, 
command, and took up his residence in a beau- 
tiful suburban villa, which he had recently pur- 
chased, where he resolved to spend the remainder 
of his life in the enjoyment of his ofiun cum 
dignitate. 

The firm of Bernard & Morton continued to 
prosper to an extraordinary degree, and shortly 
after Henry gave up the duties of his profession 
they too retired from business, and took up their 
abode with their dutiful children, the student- 
sailor and the Captain's DavcGurer. 


he resigned his 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I’M SAD TO-NIGHT. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


I'm sad, ay, sad to-night, 
Though all around are gay, 
And on no brow amid the crowd 

A shadow seems to play. 
Rich music falls upon mine ear, 
And forms fiit to and fro; 
Feet keep time in merry dance— 
My heart is filled with wo. 


I ‘ve left the giddy throng, 
The ball-room’s glare of light, 

And wandered to this bower 
Upon this festive night. 

The stars look down from heaven 
With sadness on me now, 

The beams of silvery moonlight 
Fall on my heated brow. 


My heart is almost breaking, 

The tears refuse to flow; 
My eyes are dull and lifeless, 

My cheeks have lost their glow. 
I pine for thee, dear Arlie, 

Amid these scenes of glee ; 
Ah, leave tht far-off land, 
‘Come back, come back to me!” 





(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ELOPEMENT. 
PARIS CARRIED OFF BY HELEN. 








BY ANNE T. WOOD. 

Tue Avenue de Marigny in the Champs 
Elysees is remarkable for the fine trees of its 
gardens, situated on each side, throughout its 
whole length. Two elegant hotels face the Pal- 
ace of the Elysee ; one of the two is a villa in 
the Fl ine style, bel to the Count 
Delmare ; the other is a sort of little chateau, 
whose style is that of the age of Louis XV. I 
do not know to whom it now belongs, but I know 
who owned it twenty-five years since. It was 
the Hotel d’Aumont; the villa of M. Delmare 
was not then in existence; the garden of the 
Hotel d’Aumont comprised all the space be- 
tween the Place Beauveau and the Avenue Ga- 
brielle. It was one of the largest and richest 
gardens in Paris, rich in clumps of verdure and 
baskets of flowers. The villa and garden occupy 
the finest half of the former residence of the 
Duke d’Aumont. 

What a long preamble! 
these topographical details ? 
story if possible. 

The Duke d’Aumont was one of the four 
principal gentlemen of the king’s chamber; he 
was a peer of France, a Spanish grandee of the 
first class, grand officer of the Legion of Honor, 
and commander or knight of I know not how 
many European orders. He was, besides, an in- 
timate friend of the house of Bourbon. His no- 
bility dated from the crusades, his devotion and 
fidelity from the day of his birth. The noble 
duke had followed the princes into emigration. 
When he returned, he found part of his property 
and all his debts. Nothing is so long-lived as a 
debt. If you kill it slightly, it springs up and 
grows again; it is a polypus ; it must be crushed 
entirely ; it must be extinguished, even to the 
last breath. The Duke d’Aumont imagined that 
his debts would languish and die ; he diminished 
them by instalments. Yes, but on the other 
hand, he fed them by interest—the interest was 
not always paid punctually and the debts grew 
vigorously. 

The soirees given by the Duke d’Aumont 
were the most agreeable and most select possible ; 
invitations were eagerly sought for. The duke 
was old, but he loved youth. He attracted to 
his house elegance, distinction, gaiety, life. His 
balls were splendid and One might 
see there the fashions of the age, and the most 
brilliant assemblage of young ladies. Besides 
his dignities, the duke had certain prerogatives 
of a less grand order; among them he had the 
superintendence of the theatre royal of the opera 
comique, which gave him a charming protector- 
ate over the artistic virtuosos of Paris. Many 
eminent artists were present at his soirees and 
balls. Ladies high in the social scale thought 
themselves fortunate to be there, notwithstanding 
the contact with the great ladies of the theatre. 
There was therefore a crowd at the house of the 
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Let us pass to the 
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This he was | 





| at Dover, our ro/és change. 








Miss Argine, was a little viscount of twenty-five, 
of tolerable nobility and good manners, endowed 
with a fine form and great self-conceit. 
count had made deep inroads upon his property 
at the gaming-table, and elsewhere. There re- 
mained to him an income of about ten thousand 
livres. How could a man of his merit be expected 
tolive on that? The viscount was small, but well- 
formed ; he had a charming figure, 
taste for elegance, lively wit, brilliant language, 
an imperturbable confidence in himself and in his 
star. He had been as successful, he said, as 
could have been expected, in everything. So he 
promised himself, on the faith of a gentleman, 
that he would marry a young lady distinguished 
in every respect, and with her an income ot 
twenty-five thousand pounds; this number was 
inscribed on his tablets and engraven on his 
brain, which, by the way, was possessed of rare 
obstinacy. 

Our amiable youth had one especial motive 
for frequenting the saloons of the Duke d’Au- 
mont. There he usually met the object of his 
conquest. From the first day he saw Argine, 
his choice was fixed. She was the wife Prov- 
idence had ordained for him. She united all the 
qualities desirable for the viscount’s happiness. 
To dance with her, to assume graceful postures, 
talk soft nonsense, parade, shine, declare himself, 
all this was the game of a few soirees. At the 
end of a month the viscount was convinced she 
was enamored of him. 

Well, the viscount was not mistaken. He was 
beloved ; so he practised no dissimulation, and 
spoke frankly of his success, asserting that since 
Lady S—, who disliked him, opposed the mar- 
riage, he would one of these days carry off Miss 
Argine. Meanwhile this plan of eloy was 


a feminine 





The vis- | 
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quise was accompanied—by whomt By Miss 
ine S Yes, by Argine, in all the bril 
liancy of her beauty, smiling and calm, ina 


white dress shot with 





silver and er 
She looked like s 
Orvestilla, no matter wh« 

heanl 





green and gold leaves 
Chirvsis, 
acclamations were 


People saw, and yet 


did not believe. There was a thronging, agita- 
Argine and her cousin, in 
perfect tranquillity, went to take their places in 


the and were 


tion, questioning. 


grand saloon, immediately sur- 
rounded. They danced, conversed, smiled, were 
extremely gracious ; 
new had taken place 
Lady S 


whelming composure, 


for them evidently nothing 


Some one inquired for 





Argine replied with the most over- 
that her mother had set 


out for England two evenings previous ; — 
tant business had called her thither. This reply 


was circulated throughout the ball-room 


The 
most incredible things were imagined. A laugh 
seized the entire company, but every 
discreet for the sake of appearances. 


The little 


one Was 


It was astounding ! 
delightful viscount, had, like a Jocrisse, 
off his mother-in-law !—besides, the 
owed Amedeus ten thousand franes, How ad- 
mirable and witty did Lady S seem! And 
what a pretty denouement did this comedy 
promise! As for Miss Argine, she was the only 
one who suspected nothing. 

Here is the epilogue of this adventure. 

Disembarked at Dover with his Helen, the 
viscount hastened to lay aside his couricr’s dress, 
and to become again the perfect gentleman. lie 
ran, without losing a moment, to the justice of 
the peace, and then made his declaration accord- 


ing to the forms of English laws. 
4; 


viscount, the 
carried 
viscount 





The justice 





known only to a few discreet friends, who per- 
haps did not fully believe in it. They knew the 
little viscount to be very impetuous, very head- 
strong ; but it was difficult to suppose him to have 
energy enough to attempt so bold a stroke. They 
were wrong. Argine was beautiful, and had a dow- 
ry of twenty thousand pounds sterling. The pretty 
viscount felt himself strong enough to carry off 
all together. As for his plan, it was traced with 
a master hand, and was to be put into execution 
with the utmost energy. This was indeed nec- 
essary, for Lady S—— was a woman of superior 
mind, of fearful vigilance, of indomitable dispo- 
sition, and with a boldness, a firmness of resolu- 
tion which would have made the bravest tremble. 
Our amiable Medon had to deal with a strong 
party, and well he knew it. 

One evening, or rather one night (horresco ref- 
erens !), a post-chaise was stationed at the corner 
of the shipyard of La Madeleine. The quarter 
was solitary and dimly lighted. The weather 
was cloudy but cold, and the pavement excellent 
for rapid travelling. About two o’clock in the 
morning, two women enveloped in pelisses arrived 
at the carriage. They were received by a young 
man of small stature, clad in a cloak, beneath 
which might be distinguished the erdinary cos- 
tume of couriers. He had even the bag slung over 
his shoulder destined to contain the money for the 
relays. The young man saluted respectfully one 
of the two women. She was veiled. She has- 
tened to enter the carriage. The one who followed 
her was a femme de chambre, Mademoiselle Hen- 
rietta, who took a seat beside her mistress. The 
young man wearing the courier’s costume before 
closing the door, said these words : 

“Your orders, charming miss, shall be loyally 
obeyed. You will remain veiled till we reach 
Dover. There, I shall permit myself to lay aside 
my rolé, and to declare publicly in what capacity 
I have accompanied you, for it is you who have 
carried me off; we must do things legally, since 
we are about to place ourselves under the protec- 
tion of English laws.” 

At these words, he extended his hand to the 
veiled lady, who gave him her own, on which 
was deposited the most ardent, most tender, most 
respectful kiss. The door of the carriage was 
closed, the courier mounted the seat, the postil- 
ion spurred his horse, and the post-chaise set out 
rapidly, but without noise or cracking of whip; 
it took the direction of the faubourg St. Denis. 

Miss Argine, her maid and the viscount, the 
most triumphant of men, were starting fur Eng- 
land. The next day but one, or rather that 
night, there was a ball at the Hotel d’Aumont. 
The guests were as usual numerous and brilliant. 
In a little greenhouse, the boudoir of Flora, ad- 
joining the garden, some young people were con- 
versing with a certain animation. One of them 
had just read a letter which had arrived to his ad- 
dress, dated Calais, and received the same eve- 
ning. The letter contained ten lines, and was, 
as nearly as I can recollect, as follows : 

“My pear Frienp :—We arrived at Calaisa 
quarter of an hour ago. The packet-boat is 
about to leave; we shall be in Dover to-morrow 
morning at ten o'clock. I have kept my prom- 
ises like a man of honor. Argine, always veiled, 
is constantly accompanied by her maid. Iam 
the courier of this beautiful ‘traveller. 
not exchanged a word; I have not seen her face, 
but at each relay I have kissed her hand—her di- 
vine hand. These are my perquisites. In the 
packet-boat Argine will not quit the ladies’ cab- 
in. [shall remain on deck. But once arrived 
T hasten to the jus- 


| tice of the peace, and declare that I have been 


old duke, one of the best and noblest of his time. | 
The court, the city, the army, the fine arts—all | 


the gilded swarm were there. 

Among the foreigners invited to the Hotel 
a’ Aumont (and they were many) might be noticed 
a beautiful young lady of twenty, English on her 
father’s side, 
Miss Argine S——. Lady 
was also still very beautiful, though adorned 
with forty springs; with a form like her daugh- 
ter’s; the same wealth of hair, of a tine ashy 
blonde, the same elegance; my lady was tall, 
slender, straight and flexile as a Bombay palm. 
Lord S—— had been governor of one of the 
English possessions in India, and had died of 
the yellow fever two years previous, The patri- 
monial fortune of Miss Argine was not consider- 
able compared with English fortunes ; neverthe- 
less, she would receive as her dowry om her wed- 
A 
very pretty dowry in any country, and which al- 
ways adds a grain of beauty to a handsome face 

Now among the pretenders to the hand of 


ding-day, twenty thousand pounds sterling. 


Anglo-Indian on her mother’s, | 
S——, her mother | 


run away with by Miss S- , and that, with the 
consent of both parties, we wish to be married, 
ete., ete. I am the happiest of mortals. Tell 
Amedeus that he owes me a thousand francs on 
our wager. Argine has accompanied me to 
England, and I'am about to marry her. Adieu. 
I will write you from Dover. 

“Pos. Lady S—— thinks us on the road to 
Geneva; she has taken a post-chaise tor Switzer- 
land.” 








We have | 


d= Miss Argine and her 
The beautiful fugitive, still 
veiled, hastened to appear, and required to ex- 
plain her intentions, at last raised her veil, declar- 
ing that she had eloped with the viscount, not, 
certainly, in order to marry such asimpleton, but 
to state publicly that he was an impertinent f2! 
low and a fool. The justice of the peace dis- 
missed the parties. They did not shake hands. 
The viscount, mad with anger, nearly jumped 
out of the window. He regained the port as 
fast as possible, and embarked in the first packet- 
boat for Calais. Lady S returned to Paris 
very majestically in her post-chaise, which had 
not been disembarked from the boat. 

On her mother’s arrival, Miss Argine learned 
all, and as the little viscount had become perfect 
ly ridiculous, and had acted with unparalleled 
folly with regard to her, she would not hear of 
him. Now if Iam asked how Lady S—— had 
prepared the denouement of this tifth act of the 
comedy, I will say that, thanks to Mademoiselle 
Henrietta her maid, she had surprised the three 
last letters of the audacious viscount, in which 
the elopement was arranged, had instructed Hen- 
rietta, and the cunning girl had given him verbal 
replies, as if from Argine. The rest is known. 
As for the beautiful Argine, she suspected noth- 
ing ; not having received letters from the viscount 
for several days, she had thought the romance 
ended. 

Two questions.—Was Miss Argine for a mo- 
ment in love with the viscount? Verhaps so. 
Did she forget him as easily as she had loved 
him? Certainly. As for him, he paid the 
wager to Amedeus, and set out on his travels, 
without ever seeking Paris. He is travelling 
still, for he has never reappeared there. Whence 
I conclude this: ‘He who reckons without his 
mother-in-law reckons twice.” 

—_—-- 

HOW TO IMPROVE THE MEMORY. 

What we wish to remember, we should attend 
to, so as to understand it perfectly, fixing our at- 
tention specially on its most important and dis- 
tinctive features. We should disengage our minds 
for the moment from other things, that we may 
attend effectually to that which is before us. No 
man will read with much advantage, who canvot 
empty his mind at pleasure of other subjects, and 
does not bring to the author he reads an intellect 
neither troubled with care, nor agitated with 
pleasure. If the mind be filled with other mat- 
ters, how can it receive new ideas! It is a good 
practice to improve the memory, and far better 
than making notes, or transcribing pages at the 
time, to read carefully, and after a lapse of some 
days, to write an abstract of what has been read. 
T hia will give us the habit of storing up for fu- 
ture use our immediate sx Juisitions in knowledge. 
Again, memory is assisted Sy an orderly agrange- 
ment of the thoughts. at is obvious that in rec- 
ollecting a speech or discourse, that is more easily 

recalled in which the argument proceeds from 
one step to another by regular induction. So 
we ought to conduct our studies; otherwise, 
memory will be defective. —/etter 
Alderson. ; 


ly 


maid Henrietta. 
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PRODUCTIONS OF FLORIDA. 


A Florida correspondent of the Charleston 
Courier maintains that it is practicable to eulti- 

vate in that State all the tropical fruits and sta- 
ples by the side of those belonging to a north- 
ern climate. He says: “ All who may be skep- 
tical on this subject can readily be convinced by 
a visit to the southern portion of the peninsula, 
where they can see the cocoa-tree, the banana, 
the plantain, the pineapple, the orange, the lemon, 
the lime, the arrowroot, the guava, etc., growing 
as luxuriantly as they do in any of the West 
India Islands. There is certainly no portion ot 
the United States—North, South, East or West 
—that can compare with East Florida in the va- 
riety and value of its agricultural productions 


} It produces as well all the root and grain crops of 


| Southern States.” 


' or clam-shells, gravel, 
| coal is also a valuable 


Then the viscount was the hero of the mo- | 


ment; they envied his fate, 
his boldness, his art, all his merits. 
deus, he had decidedly lost his wager, 
viscount was about to espouse Argine. 

The 
rooms, and did not tail to speak discreetly to this 
one and that one, of the event of the day From 
confidence to confidence the news made the tour 
of the ball-room 

Suddenly, about eleven o'clock in the evening, 


they praised his skill, 
, since the 


young people re-entered the drawing- 


they saw appear the conusin-german of Lady 
tx, a charming woman, stil] beantifal, and 
of a high reputation for virtue, the Marquise de 
the mar- 


aes 


Bat ©), bewildering prodigy ! 


As for Ame- | 


| 


the Northern and all the great staples of the 


— _—-—-+ 
LOOK \K OUT FOR THE HENS. 
See that the hens are constantly supplied 
lime in the form of old mortar, or pounded ¢ 
and meat 
to have 





bones 
article 


Char 
about the 
There is no place they like a» well as 


coop. 
pi a hay and straw in the barn; and tr 
pick up the hay and other seeds about the floor 
and around the cattle Fowls dislike damp 
places, and the cellar though warmer than rooms. 
above, is not so good asa loft would be, where 
the sun could come in through windows in the 
roof, and which might be warmed in the coldest 
weather from a stove below. They require steal s 
attention and care, and when they receive 
afford as mach profit for the ontlay 
ot the farm.—Amerncon Furmer 


t, will 


as any item 


ee 





The hest hooks are those which are written br 
men of the world, who are yet no 
They have gathered the fruits of all human ex 
perience, without having lost the blossom of their 
own humanity.—.Simms, 


worldiings 





| THE KING OF THE SEA 


THE DANCING STAR 


THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: « 


Housewifes Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of o 
Hair Wash. 
Take a smal roseu 
from the stalks and put ther 
f wx 


ur Unies 


the 


with 


lea tes 





t f str 
quantity of trip 
& jar pearly 
haifa pint: 


let the ex 


(water Piace the jar near the fire aud 
stents sitminer gently 
When 


be suffhc 


for an hour of two, etth 


out setting or Durning the water ts somewhat te 
Then add 


and simmer the whole fie a while 


duced, the infusion will tently strong 
haifa pint of rum 
When cold 


and keep it to a bottle to be ready for use 


longer strain the thyuid from 
Apply it to the 


roots of the bair with @ samail sponge or piece oi 


the leaves 
f Manvel 
To clean Carpets. 


Tere 


smooth sticks 


soem Op. and let them be well beaten with long 


then lay them down, and brush om beth 


sides with a hand-brush. turn the right side upwards 


and scour with oxqall and soap and water, rub with 
linen cloths to soak up as much of the wet an possible 
then lay them on the grass, or hang them across a line 
til theroughly dry. Lay them down in their 
place. an’ brush the way of the pay 


with a stiffish hair brush 


proper 
or pile, if there lx 
any 


A dry Curry. 
Mince four onions, cut sweethrwads, fowl, or weal, in 
stnall pieces, and fry in butter, add two tablespoonsful of 
curry-powder, and put aii ine small stewpan Sind out 
the frying-pan with a teacupful of boiling water, and 
pour amonget the curry 


Season with salt, cower closely 


and stew till tender Add a tabiespoonfal of lemon 
pickle and two of cream = Stir, and boll five minutes 
Serve with boiled rice around the dish, the curry in the 


centre. 


Tough Meat. 

Those whose teeth are not strong enough to masticate 
hard beet should cut their steaks, the day before using 
into slices about two inches thick, rub over them a suall 
quantity of soda, wash off next morning, cut it into suit 
able thickness, and cook according to fancy The same 
process will answer for any description of tough meat 


French Mustard. 

(nue ounce of mustard and two pincbes of salt are mix 
edin a large wineglassful of boiling water, and allowed to 
stand twenty-four houre Then pound in a mortar one 
.& small bandful of tarragon, another of 
garden cress, and add to the mustard, putting vinegar 
according to taste. 





clove of garlic 





To remove Marks of Rain from a Mantle. 

Take a damp cloth, and damp the place marked with 
the rain, theo take a hot iron and iron the m all 
over, and the marks will be rewoved 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for tale, the following beil- 
liant stories. in bound form, richly diustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for Chis establish 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post paud, for twenty cents each, or 
She €4 . post pard, for one dollar 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tue Wav Cuiertain, A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
lar to the pertod of tistory whieh it deseribes 
Written expressiy torus by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: 











or, Dinote THe Back- 





WoupsMAN. A Vivid story of Bast and West, unrivalled 
in plotand character, By. LIEUTENANT MUKKAY 
HILD. D;: or, Tak Bocoansek any THe Carpi 


BRAN 

SAL ‘This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 

striking interest, and the piot is happily conceived and 

skilfully laid out 

Written expressly for us by AUSTIN © BURDICK 

THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Lousy roe Wannock. A 

Kevolutionary Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 

jucident and adventure. By SYLVANLUS COBB, Je 


UT: or, SHarrsnoorres oF THE Revowwrion 
‘Tnis story of our Kevolutionary struggle is one of much 
interest, and narrates with vivid and lifelike effect some 
of the scenes of that eventful period 
Written for us BEN. PERLEY POORK 
A TaLe or THe Frantess 
AND Fres. This is one of Ned Buntiine’s most popular 
romances, as is evinced by the large number of editions 
we have printed of it, and the demand continues un- 
abated. Written for us by. . ; NED BUNILINK 
THE REBEL SPY: or, Vik Kine’s Votuntecus This 
of the siege of Boston in the times of the stele a 
tivia, gives many details of incident and ro “ 
highly graphic character, and is told ina « 
teresting manner, By. De JH LOMINBON. 
HILD OF THE BAY: or, Tie Sation’s Pro- 
Trae. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and East Indian ineident, is told in a genial and 
very entertaining manner. By SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE BLACK AVENGER. ‘his is a story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 
period of their sway in the West Indies. Written ex- 
pressly for us by. . Tee, ... NED BUNTLINE 
1 or, Tae Omacte anp its 

















AR 
PRisst 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very glow- 
ing picture of lite in that luxurious city 

Written expressly forus by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE U ASK: or, THe Beit oy Mavi 
Tht scene of this story ix laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
delineates to the life scence of love and adventure 
 gwwling nature, By. LIEUTENANT MUKRAY 
or, THE SmvGcLem or THE 
CHESAPRA This is w story of the Com nd the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest vein, and portray « char- 
acter with great tactand life. By. J. MW. INGRAHAM 


THE FOUNDLING: Hikemione oF Sr 
This Koman ft thy 


‘ 
ing character in the cities of Pans and V 
the midale of the last century 
Written expressly for us by Mason F.C HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or. Tuk Cuinn oF me 
je portraying the life of the wandering 
a call, in ty heart of Suuny Sp written in our au 
thor’s beet vein. By J HW ROKINSON 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, SPIRATORS OF CURA 
tory of the Green Land and t Biue Sea Hich tn 
ey civcotane and in Cuban life, of a revovutiouary chara 
ter, Writtenforas by. F CLINTON BAKKINGTON 
THE V BUCCANEER: «+r. Tue Prornet 
ov THE Boumen Watp The scenes of thie story are 
laid mainly in Veniee and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bobemia, and « dupiet Jncidents of Uhniling 
nerve and interest By ANUS COBB Je 
THE sM GGLER: THe Secners oF rar ¢ 
This is acknowledge he Cobt 
novelette, full to the brim of etartiing an ao life 
and containing @ most litensely interesting pir 
Written expressly for us hy SYLVANL cone Jn 
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THE 
eof Lave, Strife and Chivairys This lew 
etary “of oy ve caneers of the i7th century, and ie 


fraught with the sanguinary ineidents 
Written expressly for us by 


f Chiewe thine 


NED BUNTLINE 





der, ip **- ~—7ly history Hy 
THE TURKISH SLAVE: « er 
‘ SsTasTisorcle oe 


harrating graphics 





events ty ten 
with lifelike fiddevity By LILUTENANT MU KKAY 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE * Tae Kowrn eae 
rive Ty written by a true sem 
man hy i» as “eapvetiug « uautiea! story as Coopers 
famous Kel Rower By Corr HENKY y CHEEV EK 
PAUL LAROON or, THe & Ob OF THE AwTiLios 
This story te one whieh bas been re-published by us 


Unt) we WOW present the Afteemta elit and i* mad t 
be Mr (Cobbs tet By SYLVANUS COMB 9e 
CAPTAIN BELT: or. Tue Peecaverem oF wae Geir 
A remantic Btory of the Bea end the Shore Thiet kk an 


other of those graphic sea stories for which oar author 
is famous By ¥ CLISTON BARRINGTON 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE or 


Tuk Branten Cava 
tice Ale ft 
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Poet g Corner, 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE REALM OF THOUGHT. 


BY J. HOWARD Went. 


Know ye the fair land where the ivy is twining 
With circlets of laurel and bay; 

Where there 's no weeping, nor sorrow, nor pining, 
But light and gold-zephyred day ; 


Where the fragrance of flowers is forevermore welling 
Through the nebulous depths of air, 

And myriad voices in chorus are swelling, 
Like the voices of angels fair; 


Where the gold-pinioned songster mounts the blue sky, 
And warbles forevermore ; 

Where the azure-tinted billows sweep lovingly by, 
And kiss the jewel-clad shore ; 


Where the zephyrs float over the moss-covered glens, 
And sing in the palm-covered plain ; 

Where Scotia's mountains, and turrets, and fens, 
Are mingled with India’s main? 


’Tis the fair, tleeting land of vision and thought, 
Surcharged with golden dreams ; 

With love and beauty as bounteously fraught, 
As Elysium’s pearly streams. 





NIGHT. 
How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud. nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven. 
In full-orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Polls through the dark-blue depths ; 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the ee 


How beautiful is night! UTHEY. 





CRUELTY. 
The spring-time of our years 
Ts soon dishonored and defiled in most 
By budding iils, that a-k a prudent hand 
To check them But, alas, none sooner shoot, 
If unrestrained, into luxuriant growth 
Than cruelty, most devilish of them all!—Cowrer. 





UNCHANGING LOVE. 
O, the heart that has truly loved ne’er forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close ; 
As the sun-flower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look which sie turned when he rose. 
MILToN. 





THE NOBLE MAN. 
Never yet 
Was noble man but made ignoble talk. 
He makes no friend who never made a foe. 
Baltey. 





Domestic Story Department, 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


GOING INTO THE COUNTRY. 


BY MARY W. 





JANVRIN, 





“Anp so, brother mine, instead of accom- 
panying our party to Newport, you will persist in 
burying yourself in the woods?” pouted the 
rich, fashionable and aristocratic Mrs. Fanny 
Webster, as her handsome brother trifled with the 
tassel of his dressing-gown at the breakfast 
table. “Now it does seem so strange to me, 
Ellis, that you should want to rusticate when 
everybody is going to the seaside! I should 
think you’d had enough of seclusion in that 
horrid law school, to want to quit your musty 
books and enjoy society for a season. I declare, 
it vexes me that you will disappoint me so, when 
T had half promised Josephine Sumner and her 
friends that you would make one of our par- 
ty. And Edward is as much vexed as myself. 
If he can get away for a week from business, 
why need you refuse? Come, Ellis, say you 
will go with us!” urged Mrs. Webster. 

“Couldn’t, for my word’s sake, Fanny. Sor- 
ry to disappoint you, but you see the promise of 
this visit is a year old, made when I was up to 
Uncle John’s for a day or two last summer; and 
now the old gentleman has written to remind me 
of it. See here!’ And the young man drew 
forth a square folded letter, minus envelope, and 
superscribed in an old-fashioned, cramped hand, 
“Ellis Leighton, Esquire, No. 20 C—— Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts.” “ And so you seé, sis- 
ter, ’twouldn’t be just right to disappoint him.” 

“ Well, if you care more for old Uncle John’s 
invitation than mine—” 

“Or Miss Josephine Sumner's,” 
Ellis, drily. 

“You may go and bury yourself up in that 
out-of-the-way Suncook !” pouted pretty Mrs. 
Fanny Webster, the petted bride of six months. 
“For you're the oddest mortal I ever did see, 
Ellis! As for Miss Sumner, you never have met 
the lady ; and what put the absurd idea into your 
head that she cares for you as an addition to our 
party, Ican’t conceive! But it’s just like you. 
Men are so conceited, now-a-days! Vanity is 
the besetting sin of every one of you. Even Ed- 
ward, he thinks—’’ 

“ Just what his little wife Fanny thinks, that 
he’s the best hasband, and the handsomest, and 
wears the most splendid moustache of any man 
in all Boston! And how little Fanny Leighton 
did manceuvre to get him, to be sure!” exclaimed 
Mr. Webster, coming back into the breakfast 
room from the hall where he had overheard this 


interrupted 





conversation. “ But never mind me, Fan, scold 
that lazy brother of yours well, he deserves it all ; 
and give me a kiss, quick, for I must hurry to 
catch the down town “bus!” And the young 
husband hurried away. 

“Seriously, brother, I wish you'd put away 
some of these whims, and let me introduce you 
to Miss Sumner. She is fur from what you 
imagine her—a gay belle!’’ persisted Mrs. 
Webster. 

“O, haven't I heard her quoted—her doings 
and sayings, the style ot her wardrobe, her sing- 
ing, dancing, ete.? In short, have I heard any- 
thing else among your young lady friends since 
Icameto board with you, but this Miss Sumner ? 
No, Fanny, thus far have I escaped the Sumner 
mania, so allow me to go hence free from the 
contagion.” And Ellis was about rising from 
the table. 

“Stay, Miss Sumner is not to blame for being 
handsome or wealthy,”’ retorted Mrs. We 
*And how could she help becoming the mods, 
with her attractions? Neither you nor I are 
sensibbe to such, if we tell our homest opinions 


ebster. 





I wont be deceitful, Ellis, I like handsome peo- 
ple, and gay, fashionable people, but I like good- 
ness, too; and Miss Samner is refined, intelli- 
gent, and noble-hearted, as she is beautiful. It 
you knew her, you would learn this.” 

“Ah, most gracious requisites for the belle of 
Ido not doubt the lady's attrac- 
tions,” said Ellis, “but I do 
doubt her power to number among her admirers 
your very humble brother, Ellis Leighton. But 
I must go down town, Do you know that I go 
in as partner with Esquire Brief —Brief & Co.— 
in September? Fact, your brother will 
make a ‘rising lawyer’ one of these years, pro- 


a city season. 
half sneeringly, 


sister, 


vided he sticks to his profession and leaves mat- 
rimony out of the question. Can’t become both 
famous and a Benedict in one breath, Fanny ; 
so I'll cut Cupid, and court Coke and Black- 
stone. 
of her transformation into a noble-hearted wo- 
man, for really, sister, I must say before I leave, 


oughly despise, a heartless flirt! But wonders 
will never cease, and woman is an anomaly. 
Good morning, Fanny!” And with a strange, 
sarcastic smile on his well-cut lips, Ellis Leigh- 
ton ascended to his own room. 

“ How peculiar Ellis is! Such notions as he 
persists in about Josephine Sumner! I shall 
never bring about their meeting now, and they 
are made for each other! O, dear, Ellis will 
certainly be a bachelor!” sighed pretty Fanny 
Webster, over the breakfast table. 

“ A noble-hearted woman !” repeated the young 
man bitterly as he entered his room, and, un- 
locking a private escritoire, took thence an 
elegant velvet lined miniature on which he gazed 
with curling lips. “No, you are not to blame 
for being handsome and wealthy, Josephine 
Sumner, but you are to blame for being what I 
know you are, a heartless coquette! And now, 
to endeavor to ensnare me in your toils again! 
No wonder you have not dared tell Fanny how 
we met, and how we parted!” ‘Then he hastily 
replaced the miniature, turned the key in the 
escritoire, and a few minutes later descended 
the staircase to the street door, lightly humming 
an opera air, apparently the careless-hearted 
fellow whom everybody took Ellis Leighton 
to be. 

And as he walked down Beacon Street, sedu- 
lously avoiding even a glance at the elegant 
mansion not many rods distant from his sister’s 
door, where Miss Sumner was spending a few 
months with her maternal uncle and guardian, 
the rich merchant, Mr. Benton, in whose firm 
Edward Webster was junior partner—as he 
walked along, a pair of hazel eyes peered from 
behind the closed blinds of the drawing-room, 
and a white hand nervously crushed the silken 
tassel swaying from the window hangings. 

An hour after, blooming Nelly Benton, her 
youthful, sixteen-year old cousin, came into the 
drawing-room with a decided pout on her lips, 
and sinking on a lounge, and fanning herself 
violently with her hat brim, exclaimed : 

“It’s too bad, Josey! I’ve just come from 
Fanny Webster’s, and she says Ellis is going 
otf, post haste, into the country, and has quite 
refused joining her at Newport, and here I’d been 
planning for you two to meet, I knew you’d like 
him so! It’s real mean! I used to like Ellis 
Leighton, ever so much, but I think he’s a great 
hateful now—that I do!—and I’ll tell him so the 
very first time I have an opportunity. Only to 
think ! he hasn’t set foot in our house for these 
four months, and he used to be so social. It 
must be that he’s afraid of you, Josey, so many 
gentlemen come here, you know.” 

“ Yes,” said Josephine Sumner, bitterly, when 
left alone, blinding tears springing into her eyes, 
“yes, Ellis Leighton is afraid to come here, for 
he thinks me vain and heartless. O, if he but 
knew—but knew! Can it be that we are never 
to meet? That I can never explain that fatal 
mistake?” And the tears dropped thickly on 
her jewelled fingers. 

That day week Fanny Webster’s brocatelle 
upholstered furniture was in brown Holland 
covers ; and, joined by her husband, with Miss 
Sumner, Nelly Benton and her elegant brother 
Edgar, and others of their set, comprising a gay 
and fashionable party, they turned their faces 
Newportward. And on the twilight of the same 
day that bore the pleasure seekers from their city 
homes, Ellis Leighton alighted from the old- 
fashioned stagecoach at the door of a cool, airy 
farmhouse in New Hampshire ; and Aunt Mary 
and golden-haired Cousin Bessie came out to 
greet him, and Uncle John heartily echoed their 
warm welcome. 





Days and weeks went by at Newport. It was 
the old story over again—the routine of all fash- 
ionable watering-places—late breakfasts, where 
belles, pale and languid from last night’s dissipa- 
tion, slowly sipped their cottve, the forenoon dip 
in the surf, the ordeal of dressing for a fashion- 
able dinner, the afternoon lounge or nap, the 
evening ride down the sand, or the hop in the 
great saloon—and among the many beautiful 
belles at this pleasure haunt by the sounding sea, 
none won more admiration than the fascinating 
Josephine Sumner. 

But did this life satisfy her? Can it satisfy 
any woman who realizes that she was made for 
something better than a mere puppet of fashion ? 

“am so weary, weary of it all!” she sighed, 
one afternoon, languidly surveying an elegant 
grenadine ball dress lying over the arm of the 
lounge in her room, for there was to be a bril- 
liant hop that evening. “A hollow round of 
gaiety. It can never bring me rest; and where 
will it allend?”’ And she seemed lost in a deep 
and painful reverie. 

“Why, Cousin Josey, I declare you look blue 
enough to make one shiver! Are you sick ?” 
And Nelly Benton bounded into the room with 
all the exul erance of a girl just “out” in society. 
“Such a splendid time as I mean to have this 
ever ! Brother Edgar says he is going to in- 
troduce me to those new arrivals, the Delameres. 
And I shall dance every polka with him. I 
could polk all night, Josey! ©, don’t you think 
Henri Benoir waltzes ditinely? And did you 
i seal ring on his litle finger? 
They say his father’s ¢! 


tae 





see that s} 





richest planter in Loa- 
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| laughed, and called me his 


As for Miss Sumner, Iam glad to hear | 


) unmanned, 
that I had always judged her to be, what I thor- | 





And, O, Josey, don't the 
play the Wedding March splendidly ! 
stand still last night. 


isiana. Dodworths 

I couldn't 
Do you wonder that papa 
But, 
here’s a letter for you—can’t 
make out the post-mark—E 
up to you !”" 


‘crazy girl? 
O, 1 forgot, Josey, 





gar was bringing it 
And she tossed a letter into her 
cousin’s lap. 

The belle languidly raised the letter, but when 
she read the 
vanished. 


superseription, her listlessness 
“Itis from Cousin Luc 
the seal. 


* she said, breaking 
“And litthe Cecil is very ill. 
child, I must go to him !’” 





“Dear Josernine (so the letter ran) :—I 


have barely time to write you afew words by the 
morning’s mail. Our boy, our darling—your 
pet Ce ‘y—lies very ill of brain fever. ‘The phy- 
sicians have given him over. It is pitiful to see 
the dear child’s sutterings, and know we can do 
nothing. We are in great distress. George is 
and I scarce know how to pray for 
aid. ©, must our only darling die? Why ean- 
not we save him‘ If you were only here, Jo- 
sephine! You are so cool, so thoughtful, and 
perhaps—who knows ‘—you might aidus! ‘The 
dear lamb calls for you continually, moaning 
for * Cousin Josey!’ * Cousin Josey ou re 
member how he loved you, 
too mach, will you not come to us immediately ¢ 
“ Yours in deep atiliction, 
cey Doane. 





“ Suncook, August 1.”° 


Josephine looked again at the superscription. 
The letter had been mailed tive days before, di- 
rected to Boston, then re-mailed to Newport. 

“ Five days ago—he may be dead and buried 
before now—but I must go to poor Lucy. Nelly, 
dear, will you ring for Jane to pack my trunk, 
and please lay out my travelling dress. 1 shall 
leave Newport by the evening boat.” 


“Josey ! Josey! Wont Cousin Josey come?” 
murmured a little golden-haired sufferer, tossing 
toand froon the pillows. “ Wont Cousin Josey 
ever get here, and pull me the strawberries and 
pretty flowers down by the brook, like she used 
to last summer? Mama, I want Josey!” 
And two thin, pale hands were stretched forth 
imploringly. 

“Yes, darling, Cousin Josey will soon be 
here!” said the mother, leaning over the pillow 
and bathing the child’s forehead. Just then the 
rumble of carriage wheels came in the yard be- 
low. ‘Go down, George, she has come,” she 
whispered. And the anxious father left the 
apartment where, for many weary days, he had 
watched beside his stricken darling. 

“ How is he, Lucy ?” eagerly whispered the 
new comer, hastening up to the sick room on the 
threshold of which she met the pale mother. 

“ Better, thank God! the doctor says he will 
live—but, O, Josey, it has been so terrible!” 
And poor, worn-out Lucy Doane sank sobbing 
on the shoulder to which she was drawn. 

“Poor girl!’ And the stately Josephine 
Sumner, the whilom belle of Newport, tenderly 
kissed Lucy's careworn cheek, then took her sta- 
tion by the pillow. “Go and lie down on the 
lounge and try and get alittle rest. Not a word, 
dear! Lam strong, and not in the least fatigued, 
and will watch by this little darling here. Let 
me have my own way, now, please, Lucy!” 
And so the weary woman resigned the post she 
had held through weeks of that terrible fever, and 
sought rest. 

“T did want to see you so bad, dear Josey,” 
faintly whispered the litte wan sufferer on the 
pillow. ‘ Everybody was good to me ; but papa 
looked pale, and mama cried, Cecy was so sick 
—and the doctor gave me bitter stuth—and I 
wanted you to sing to me and get me _ flowers. 
O, I torgot—” And the boy feebly lifted one 
emaciated hand to his head as if to recall his 
wandering memory. “ //e was real good, and 
got me pretty flowers one time. Mr. Leighton 
is real good and nice, isn’t he, Cousin Josey ?” 

“Yes, dear,” softly answered the stately girl, 
after a sudden start of surprise, a few tears drop- 
ping down on the little child’s forehead over 
which she bent. 

“Does it make you cry, ‘cause Cecy’s so 
sick?” queried the boy, looking up languidly 
into her face. 

“Hush, Cecil, you mustn’t talk, now,” softly 
said Mr. Doane, stepping forward from the 
threshold whereon he had paused to listen to his 
boy’s words, and no uninterested listener was he 
to this little episode. “You must try and sleep 
now, and let Cousin Josey rest. Josephine, let 
me take your place. And will you step down 
into my library a moment before you seek your 
own room? Go, please, you can trust ime, 
cousin ?”’ he said, catching the expression of her 
pale, questioning face. 

“Yes, I can trust you, Cousin George !” And 
with a nameless terror at her heart, but a firm 
resolve, she went below. 

There, in the cool, twilight-shaded library, 
while the household was quiet, they two again 
met—Ellis Leighton and Josephine Samner; 
and there, too, all was explained. 

No matter though Ellis did grasp his riding- 
whip nervously, protesting he had just ridden 
over from his Uncle John’s to inquire for his 


favorite, the sick boy, and had paused in the 
library at his friend Doane’s request, not know- 


ing that they expected Miss Sumner; no matter 
though Josephine’s proud heart rose haughtily 


| at first against all her previous vows to win an 
| explanation if again she ever met Ellis Leigh- 


ton—the time had et length come. 
Ellis was nothing loath at last to drop his 
riding-whip altogether, and, grasping his com- 


panion’s hand, implore her pardon for his im- | 


petuous disposition and his doubts of her truth 
to the vows she had plighted him there in that 
very room, that pleasant summer time two years 
agone, when Josephine had been quietly domes- 
ticated in her cousin's fumily, and the student 
had escaped his studies and the city’s heat dur- 
ing a long vacation on Uncle John’s farm ; and, 
further, to beg 
and cutting words he had uttered, when the next 
winter they met in a crowded saloon at the house 


of a professor at Cambridge, and the young law | 


student had fanced that the brilliant, courted 


woman, whose society was sought Ly men of in- 
tellect and station, looked coldly on her humbler 


* lover. 


Dear | 


If it is not asking | 





s anew her forgiveness for the hasty | 


Meeting her alone one moment that evening 
he had tlung off her hand, saying proudly and 


rashly : 
“I perceive the mistake you made when 
you said you loved me. You are free, Miss 


Sumner.” 
And now, 
ment, 


after nearly two years of estrange- 
they talked of those days—of the days 
when they first met, and when they parted—and 
here again the fabled sisters who weave the warp 
and woof of life, gathered up anew the threads 
and joined them to weave into a golden tissue. 

After the storm comes ever the clear sky 
the but 
after weary months of estrangement, comes peace 
to two such hearts as those that beat joyfully side 
by side in the quiet library that still summer's 
afternoon. 

Above, in his darkened chamber, lay the boy 
Cecil, in a long, refreshing slumber ; and weary 
Lucy Doane slept soundly on her couch; while 


, and 


calm to troubled waters ; not always, 


her husband watched beside his sleepers 
interview in the library below from which the re- 
peated neighs of his horse, tethered to a young 
tree in the yard, could not hasten Ellis Leighton. 


And when Mrs. Fanny Webster, on her return | 


from Newport, learned that what her “ manage- 
ment” for a whole city season had failed to ac- 
complish had been brought about very naturally 
“up there in the woods,” she manifested a great 
deal of surprise and joy, 





and welcomed her 
brother's affiancee very warmly, protesting she 
never, never should regret that brother Ellis, in- 
stead of going with them to Newport, persisted 
in GoinG INTO THE CouNTRY. 








CLOVEN FOOT. 


Your correspondent is naturally struck with 
the apparent contradiction, that the evil one 
should be represented as cloven-footed, while 
cloven feet, ander the Old Testament ritual, were 
a criterion of clean beasts. lt might be deemed 
equally strange that the devil should be generally 
represented as horned, seeing that home wie 
usually the pictorial attribute of Moses, the great 
lawgiver of the Jews. The horns of Moses are 
easily explained. When he descended from the 
holy" mount, his face “shone” or beamed (Ex. 
34: ‘29, 30, 35); and in its primitive signification 
the Hebrew word which we render “shone,” 
implies that his face “ horned,” i. e., shot out 
horns or beams of light. Hence the two-horned 
Moses of medieval art. Even the great Buon- 
arroti himself fell into this trap, as may be seen 
in the statue of Moses at the Crystal Palace. 
But why is the devil usually portrayed both 
horned and cloven-tooted The fact is that the 
devil, as he has been commonly depicted, is a 
form of composite character, chietly derived from 
the classical superstitions of Greece and Rome. 
The devil, as usually described, and still in 
magic- lanthorn exhibitions portrayed, is cloven- 
footed and horned, tailed and black, and carries 
a_ pitchfork. The pitchfork vernac ularly at- 
tributed to Satan is the two-pronged sceptre of 
Pluto, king of hell. Mythologists earnestly so- 
licit our attention to the important distinction, 
that the sceptre of Neptune indeed, was a trident, 
or had three teeth ; but the sceptre of Pluto had 
only two. This last, then, is the two-pronged in- 
striment in the hands of the evil one—the devil’s 
pitchfork. Not only his pitchfork, however, but 
his blackness the devil owes to Pluto ; who, from 
his disadvantageous position beneath the surface, 
is named ‘Jupiter niger,” the black Jupiter. 
(Sen.) Cf. “ atri janua Ditis,” (Virg.) “ nigri 

ia ceca dei” (Ov.). The tail, horns, and 
cloven feet of the evil one, are due to the Greek 
satyri, and to their equivalents the Roman fauni. 
These, as we all know, had horns, and tails, and 
cloven feet. But be it borne in mind, as a con- 
necting link, that the word rendered “ satyrs”’ in 
the Old ‘Testament, has by some been under- 
stood to signify demons or devils. (Isa. 13: 21; 
34:13.) Hence the confusion of the attributes, 
Considering the many ‘fearful and truthful repre- 
sentations of Satanic power which we find in 
Scripture, does it not sqgnally indicate the intlu- 
ence of folk lore, and the abiding operation of 
popular tradition, when we thus find our worst 
enemy (next to ourselves) known vernacularly 
to this day rather as the embodiment of bygone 
superstitions, than as a spiritual adversary, not 
to be combated save by weapons drawn from the 
Christian armory ?—Notes and Queries. 
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LOVE TOKENS. 


The gossips tell a funny story, in whieh two 
Russian noblemen and a favorite Parisian actress 
play the principal parts. Both of the Bayards 
were suitors for the fair lady’s smiles, and both 
seemed to be equally esteemed by her. It would 
appear that, in Russia, as well as in many other 
countries, a lock of hair is considered a signal 
pledge of the tender passion ; but, if the truth 
must be told, few of our theatrical divinities are 
endowed with profuse cheveleures, and if they 
were, the incessant demand would soon exhaust 
the supply. Mademoiselle «lic: glories in the 
possession of auburn ringlets, and wouldn't part 
with one of them for less than a duchy. Her 
Russian admirers, the Count de L——, and the 
Baron de M , both happened to have hair of 
the same golden hue as that of their mutual 
Dulcinea. Each begged for a tress of her hair 
in exchange for a lock of his own, to whiclr the 
charming creature readily assenced, and without 
touching a single curl of her head, cunningly 
managed to effect an exchange of parcels, by 
which cach gentleman received a tuft of his 
rival's capillaries. The count now wears the 
baron’s “ wool’’ next his heart, and the baron 
sleeps with the count’s scalp-lock under his pil- 
low. What terrible deccivers these ‘female 
women ” are.—/aris Paper. 








PRINCE ALFRED IN THE NAVY. 

Prince Alfred is being brought up in the ser- 
vice precisely the same as if he were the son of 
a private gentleman. He messes with the mid- 
shipme n, keeps his regular watch, dines occasion- 
ally in the ward-room, and takes his turn to dine 
with the captain. He is treated by his messmates 
as, in all respects, one of themselves—is called 
to order by the caterer, and runs the same risk of 
being made the subject of a practical joke as any 


| other young gentleman—himself, however, being 


generally pretty forward in the business of play- 
tul mischief, Upon one question, that of smok- 
ing, the young prince is sternly denied the pov 
ilege indulged in by other officers. That grow- 
ing weakness of the age, most mischievous in its 
consequences, particaolariy when carried to excess, 
is prohibited as far as Prince Alfred is concerned, 
and upon one occasion his royal highness had 
his leave stopped for a fortnight for being de- 
tected in the act of “ blowing a cloud.’'—/ondon 
Journal, 

- —-2cee o—_— 





There is something in the temper of men so 
adverse to boisterous and severe treatment, that 
he who endeavors to carry his point that way, 
instead of prevailing, generally leaves the mind 
of him whom he has thus attempted in a more 
confirmed and obstinate situation than he found 
it at first. Hitter words and hard usage freeze 
the heart into a kind of obduracy, which miki 
persuasion and gentile language only can dissolve 
and solten. 





| luck to me for that same 


with a | 
. . . o } 
smile on his lip, as he thought of the prolonged | 





| your own tault, if they are light, 





| = paper ts the home 





Mester's Picnic, 


Lake Mahopac was at ome season so much epow ted 





r 
rather the hotels in its tmiuediete wieinity were. that the 
farmhouses were Allied with visitor! Ge of the worthy 
farmers residing there was ceper ta “ ml aimeet te 
death by berediers They Reumd full with his table 
sis thing was bad, and that wasn tft to eat 


it, said old Isaac. one day 
1 can eat any thing 





Bet vou « hat 
erow caught, and nicely rowsted 


* sabl is guest 


they contrived to season it with a yo 
suufl Isaac sat down to the crow 
aud began to chew away Tot 
Another bite. and an awful thee 
(sy) mi ptomes of nausea) 
I hanker arter it’ 





He took a good bite, 
mw eure Pin eat crow 
Ves. 1 kin oat crow 
1 kia—erow | but I LU be darned if 


An Irishman, entering the fair at Balleganene 
well-defined form of @ large round head bu 
the canvass of a tent The temptation was irre 
Up went his shillalah—dowa went the man Port! 
ed from the tent a host of angry fellows to avenge the on 
siaught. Judge of their astonishment elien they found 





rush 





the assailant to be one of their own faction (eh, Nich. 
Olas’ said they: ‘and did ye not know it was Brady 
O Brien ye hit!’ —" roth, did Tpot,) says he had 


but sury, ify own father had 
been there, and his head looking so uve and convanient, 
1 could not have helped my seif 


An unfortunate married man was very ill used by his 
Xantippe—ne was even treated with an cocational thrash- 
ing. His friends rallied Lim on this, aud at lost spurred 
him on to declare that he would make an effort to be 
master. One day, not long after, his better bail was so 
furious, that he found bimeelf compeliod to seck shelter 
under the table. Just at this — we Volees of his 
friends were heard in the passa “Come out, come 
out!” cried the wife, fearfal of ey « eaeete Ne, ne 
cried the husband, in triumph.‘ Come out, indeed — not 
1. I'L show for once that | am master 





“Why on earth, Sister Keziah,’ asked Squire Jones, of 
his sister, Mre. Larkin, * did you give your boy such an 
everlasting tough bame’ It's as log as a string of dried 
apples. °"—" Weil, brother, boys are so partiouir when 
they grow up, and always want re ntic and fine sound- 
ing uames, and se TL told my bust iiwe would call the 
child Peleg-Zerubbable-Kish-Bikanal Habakkuk, aud 
Upon getteng old enough, le can then take his choice 
The ‘squire thought it would be lard picking, but he did 
not say so, and Mrs. Larkin weot on with her kuitting im 
& state of serene satisfaction 






Two dandies were some time ago taken before a Dublin 
magistrate charged with “intending to fight a duel 
The justice, who was @ shrewd and waggist man, had 
strong doubts as to the really poguaciours tuclination of 
either of the professed belligerent, so te distissed them 
upon & promise “not to carry the matter further 
added, * Gentlemen, | let you off this time but 
my conscience, if you are brought again before wp 
blessed, if 1d t bind you both down 
did not offend a second tune. 













So inveterate is the habit of borrowing and stealing the 
brains of others, that Albert Smith, when a writer for 





ter # brilliant witticism, would * Allow me to > anh if 
you are going to wsr that joke! And if he found it had 
been deiuvered pro bono publico, down it went into the 
little book, and was re-produced in a few days in the 
pages of the popular satirist 


Truefitt. upon being asked what hair was the richest, 
replied quite in an off-hand manne he pisin golden, 
sir, there’* none so rich as the in godden itis im- 
quirer nodded assent, and said, “ Vertiaps you re right, 
‘truefitt. lt stands to reason, you koow, that hair whieh 
is plain gold must be rieher than any hair wtiets is simply 
plaited ‘Truefitt acquiesced, but w Videntiy pugzied 
with the abstruseness of the proposition. lle retired into 
his studio to ponder it 











A storekeeper purchased of an Irish woman a quantity 
of butter, the lumps of which, intended for pounds, he 
Weighed io the balance and found wanting.‘ suure it's 
“said Biddy, in reply to 
the complaints of the buyer; ‘it’s your own fault, sir 
for wasn't it with a pound of your own soap | bought bere 
myself, that | weighed them with The storekeeper had 
nothing more to say on that sulject 


ON A LADY WITH BRIGHT EYES AND A BAD Voice 
Miss Blank is made of fearful stull, 
Her eyes excite your wonder , 
But then ber voice—so loud aud rough— 
it splits your head asunder 
You bear her dighining weil enough, 
Bht who can stand her thunder ’— Boston Post 





There is one redeeming trait about lazy people, and 
that is, they are always good-natured. Show usa man 
who sleeps eight hours out of twelve, and we will show 
you an individual who will not awe: The only folks 
who lose their tempers and * are your a 
enterprising fellows, who deal in stocks, and get up * 
ners "' on stocks. 





“Ma, lam going to make some soft soap for the fair 
this fall,’ swid a beautiful miss of seventeen to her mother 
the other day. * What put that notion tr 
Sally 7"—* Why, ma, the premium is just w 
been wanting.” —*' Pray, what is it” A‘ 
Farmer,” anil’ 1 hope he ‘will be « good- looking « one 





‘*Where’—who are playing my pieces’ 
Boureic ‘sult, with great em phasi« 
Paris; the French are doing them all the time, im 
the original,” responded Brough 
Bourcicault changed the topic of conversation 


demanded 


One of the beat Lon mots ever uttered, was that of the 
late Earl of Leicester, who. when a lubberiy fa ren 
tered his dining-room 4 accidentally smashed the 
barometer, exclaimed —* Well, geutieman, | never saw 
the mercury 50 low before ts any Weather 








A young Indy three years old being told by her mother 
to pick up her handkerchief, said, “Indeed, I wont 
do it yourself. ‘Mollie,’ said her mothe 
you talking to?"—'* L was just making believe you was 
Aunty Brown,” replied our little mine 





Au Irish veterinary student, when under examination, 
was askec «nat he would recommend. if a horse waa 
brought to him with a particular diwase Oech, by the 
powers" was the answer, ‘* 1 d recommend the owner to 


| get rid of him ee 


We have heard educated New Englanders boast of the 
quantity of poetry they have read ina given time. ae if 
rich fancies and elevated thoughts are to be despatched as 
are beef*teaks on board our steam loate 


The St. Louis Despatch says that Old Father Mixeielppi 
is giving out strong hints of getting out of hie bed there, 





and getting on an unlimited buret on shore If he has 
any respect for society he will lie low 
Of @ celebrated actress, who in her declining days 


derrvid 
with» 


bought eharms of carmine and pearl-powder, 
gall, © Kgad. she should have a hoop atout her 
notice upun it, * Beware of the paint 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 

This long-established and well-known weekly paper, 
after fourtern yrars unequalied prosperity aod popularity, 
has become a “household word trot te ( alifor 


nia, ginddening the fireskte of the rit and peed in town 
h f the | nited States 
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ed ox w the je extent 
It should bes weekly visitor to every Amervan bow 
because 


LW It ie just euch © paper as any father, brother of 
friend would intredoce inte the family cireie 

IW” Ite prated om the fom, 5 pate wortiand pe per 
wits pew typ», and in a neat and 4 

CH Nt ix of the mammoth sie, yet conten 
tisements in ite eight super roy a) peers 


0 aiver 





CH™ It is devoted to news, tales jowme stories of the 
see. dikcoveries, miscellany, wit and hemer 
It is carefully edited by M M baliwo, wbeo has 





sl years of editorial experienre in Bortor 
WV it contains in ite large, * i filed and deeply 

i teresting pot one Vulgar wor - 
It nombere among ite reewlar con 





rhaters the 


TH Ite tales. while they aheorh ¢ tivates 
| taste for ali that ix good amd benetity me treme mit 
tw it is a knew ledged that ¢ <<} intimeme of cock 





ip ie ie alan _* - 
ruvoke in the 
we knew ie 
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Its cotemne are free from po preg 
topics. ite of yet being te make Gomme hepp 
It ts for these reasons thet it? t yours been so 
popular e favorite throughewt the cous try 
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